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Your Pupils Want and Need Air-Age Education 


To help you teach them about the Air Age, we offer many 


inexpensive and simplified teaching aids and services 












AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


THE WORLD | | THE WORLD AROUND SOUTH AFRICA 


wie 


THE WORLD AROUND EUROPE ~~ | “< 


AIR-AGE WALL MAPS 


Essential in learning the points of view of other 
people around the world. Each of these nine maps 
is centered on one of nine principal regions, The 
show how people in different areas look at the 
world. Maps centered around the United States and 
South America are in four colors, 42” x 50”. Others 
in two colors, 32” x 40”. $1 each, $7 for nine. 


AIR-AGE MOTION PICTURES 


Flight Over the Arctic—First motion picture shoy. 
ing geography of “Greenland’s Icy Mountains” and 
the continental ice cap. Useful from fourth grade 
up. One reel, 16 mm. with sound—$40. 


Geography from the Air—Scenes from all over the 
world illustrate outstanding geographical elements, 
Covers land geography, ocean geography and man. 
made geographical features. Most useful in ele. 


mentary world geography. One reel, 16 mm. with 
sound—$40. 


THE WORLD AROUND EUROPE 


AIR WORLD MAP SERIES 







For Specific, Practical Assistance, 


ee Send for Free, 24-Page Catalog 


+ ew min ob 4 7 0 game 9 + ~ 


For a complete list of maps, charts, motion pictures, 


SHS HH HS film strips, globes, pictures, texts and textbooklets, 
write to Air-Age Education Research, 80 East 2 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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A 
FAMOUS 
RESORT 





THIS YEAR, enjoy your vacation at a 
modern resort in an old world setting. 
With everything at your disposal for 
rest and recreation, you will agree 
with the many Aetna guests who say 
that “... within a few hours from San 
Francisco there is a resort with all the 
facilities and atmosphere you would be 


glad to travel thousands of miles te 
find”. 


YOU CAN HAVE rest and quiet, or 
activity in abundance. Swimming, golf, 
tennis, riding, and of course, a superb 
cuisine are but a few of the many 
reasons you will like Aetna. Make your 
reservations early. If you desire more 
information, we will be pleased to send 
you a fully illustrated folder. Just write 
AETNA SPRINGS, Napa County, Cali- 
fornia, or phone St. Helena 35-F-2. 


*9 Hole Golf Course 

* Academy Trained Horses 

* Organized Games for Children 
*Day and Night Tennis 

* Hot Mineral Baths 


* Complete Room Service 


If you don’t like children 


you won’t like... 


LETRA. 


NAPA COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


The resort for 
the entire family 





soi Educational News is published monthly (except June, July and August) by California Teachers Association, 660 Market Street, 


an Francisco 4. 
$2 per year; 20c per copy. 


Entered at San Francisco Postoffice, Jan. 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 











THE MARIMBAS OF 


GUATEMALA 


By Bernice Strawn* 


i on tremulous, haunting music of 
the marimba is among the linger- 
ing remembrances which one cher- 
ishes after a visit to the Central 
American Republic of Guatemala. 
The marimba is as essentially a part 
of the nation’s cultural life as bananas 
and coffee are basic in its economy. 

From the crude, home-made sets to 
the extremely sensitized and beauti- 
fully toned instruments upon which 
the finest artists perform, the marimba 
is heard wherever one may travel in 
Guatemala —in the modern capital 
city, in the colorful Indian Highlands, 
in the smallest “municipio.” 

Sometimes its trembling notes echo 
in the still night from an unseen hut 
on the mountainside. They may crash 
loudly in a smoke-filled “cantina,” 
while Indians solemnly shuffle back 
and forth in a native dance known as 
“El Son.” 

The National Police Marimba Band 
in Guatemala City is looked upon 
with pride by the government, and 
has been heard with great admiration 
by visitors to the country. In the 
Palace Hotel in Guatemala City a 
smart, professional marimba orchestra 
plays in a beautiful patio for dining 
and dancing. Marimba bands 
heard in tree-surrounded open plazas 


are 


in public evening concerts, and on 
regular programs of La Voz de Guate- 
mala, the country’s principal radio 





* Courtesy of Classroom Clipper, pub- 
lished by Pan-American World Airways. 
George Gardner, educational director. 


broadcasting station. Opera, Strauss 
waltzes, folk or popular tunes, lend 
themselves equally to the mellow 
tones of the marimba. 

Thus, the marimba of Guatemala is 
equally comparable to the popular 
orchestras of the United States—the 
cowboy and hillbilly bands which 
play folk songs for square dancing, 
the big-name groups featured in ho- 
tels and night clubs of the nation, and 
symphony orchestras. The instrument 
is as old as the country of Guatemala 
itself, and is said to have been in use 
long before the arrival of the Span- 
ish. Throughout Central America the 


marimba will be found among the 
favorite instruments, just as the Span: 
ish guitar is the heart of Popular 
music in South America. Guatemal, 
however, is commonly called “th 
land of the marimbas.” 

No visit to Guatemala is complete 
without a trip into the colorful Indian 
Highlands, where the most charmine 
place is Chichicastenango, situated in 
beautiful hills. Thousands of tourists 
know the modern picturesque Mayan 
Inn, whose furnishings and decor. 
tions are in keeping with the ancient 
Mayan Indian theme. Hotel waiters 
and employees are dressed in native 
costume —a black woolen jacket, 
short black trousers with vivid em. 
broidery, and richly colored sutes, or 
scarf-like turbans. 

Chichicatenango is famous for its 
Indian market and fiestas, chief of 
which is the fiesta of St. Thomas in 
December, an outstanding celebration 
in the whole country. Long before 
daylight, the roads are lined with 
Indians clad in their gayest costumes, 
trudging into the little town. The 
market place is alive with processions 
and dancers, the observance of native 
rituals and customs. 


e 


Music is an essential, if not an 
always melodious factor. The beat of 
the tun and the shrill notes of the 


MARIMBAS — At left is a marimba of the original Indian type. A modernized 
version is seen at the right. (Pan American Union photo.) 
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chirimia OF flageolet are heard with 
dozens of marimba orchestras, which 
are brought in from nearby regions 
to play day and night. 


Indian families 


Numerous nave 
their own orchestras, 
professionally at public gatherings 
throughout the year. Though some 
of these marimbas are crude and 
homemade, and the players may be 
untrained professionally, surprising re- 
sults are often achieved by them, for 
the lithe, brown hands of the Indians 
gem to be naturally gifted for the 
delicate and skillful playing of the 


which play 


marimba. 


It is a common custom for some 
Guatemalan Indian families to follow 
the making and playing of marimbas 
from one generation to another. Skill, 
time, and very careful selection of 
wood are the prerequisites in the 
making of a fine instrument. Only 
one species of tree is successfully used 
for the keys, the “female Hormigo,” 
which grows in the west and south of 
Guatemala. 


The Musical Wood 


The Indians insist that the tree 
must be cut at certain times of the 
moon for the best results. It was early 
called the musical wood because the 
Indians, when hewing it into blocks, 
detected its qualities of musical sound. 
The keys of the marimba correspond 
to those of the piano. Tuning is a 
difficult and expert process, accom- 
plished by gradually reducing the 
thickness of the keys by means of a 
small adz. 


Proper drying of the wood is very 


important for the blocks used in the 


marimba, and usually takes 6 or 7 
months. Too much heat or exposure 
to sun results in the warping of the 
wood. Its grain is carefully followed 


in carving. 


The framework of the marimba, 
resembling our own xylophone, is a 
long, topless table in the shape of a 
trepezoid, usually made from mahog- 
any, cypress, oak or other hard wood. 
The sounding boxes, commonly called 
tecomates because gourds were used 
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for them in the primitive marimbas, 





Pan-American Airways Rainbow Clipper is being readied to soar over the 
magnificent scenery of Mexico 


are very important in the successful 
making of the instrument. They ac- 
count for the secret of its vibrant, 
mellow sound. At the lower end of 
the sound boxes, a small round hole 
is burned by a red-hot iron, and about 
it is fixed a small cone of hard black 
wax called talnete. 


A thin membrane is then stretched 
over it, made from the carefully dried 
intestine of a pig. When the key is 
struck, the sound wave descends, 
causing the membrane to vibrate. The 
sounding boxes themselves are care- 
fully tuned by a gradual paring until 
the required resonance is obtained. 

The player sticks are about 18 
inches long, made from a tough, flex- 
ible wood called the guisisil. The 
heads are smaller and harder for the 
treble, and softer and larger for the 
base. 


LL told, the construction of a 

good marimba requires at least 2 
months in the hands of usually two 
highly skilled workmen. These arti- 
sans may be found in families follow- 
ing the trade of marimba making, or 
in professional groups also speciaiiz- 
ing in the field. 

It may be played as a solo instru- 
ment, or in an ensemble with string 
instruments, with the music of which 
the marimba blends particularly well. 


Some of the South American coun- 
tries know the marimba, notably 





Colombia and Ecuador. But it is 
really the typical instrument of Cen- 
tral America, and especially Guate- 
mala. Marimba music stirs the Guate- 
malan and sets his feet to dancing. 








MEXICO 
complete summer programs by motor 
Parties limited — sign now. 

SOUTH, AMERICA steamship or air 
Tickets or tours everywhere 
JEHIEL DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
6420 Van Nuys Blvd. - Van Nuys, California 
Phone State 52090 








WARNING 
TO VACATIONISTS 


All reservations for summer vacation re- 
sorts and transportation will be sold out 
far in advance. Call or write immediately 
for detailed itinerary. 


Suggestions . . . Now Available 

1. 2 weeks Caribbean Cruise Tour (in- 
cludes 7 day cruise New Orleans to 
La Cieba, Honduras. To New Orleans 
via Grand Canyon returning via Carls- 
Wait Ge oc ee ae $340 

2. 2 weeks Yellowstone Tour (includes 
Grand Canyon, Colorado Springs, 
Estes Park, Feather River Canyon) 
sical I Ss ac $225 

3. 2 weeks Jasper - Banff-lLake Louise, 
Vancouver and Canadian nen 
sa-ksiecesesucstibnitad asd cso saiaceghai ada aia Te aes 5 


(All expenses paid, except train meals) 
4. Fly to Honolulu, return via steam- 
ON iss cre oe ee ee $380 
(Federal tax, transportation only, 15%) 
We offer many other tours and cruises 
by rail, air or steamer— 


BUT RESERVATIONS MUST BE 
MADE IMMEDIATELY BEFORE 
THEY ARE SOLD OUT! 


WILSON’S 
TRAVEL AGENCY 


118 So. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif, 
Phones BR-21768 — CR-56908 


Reservations on all de-luxe trains 
and planes at all times. 


SS SS | 
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THE EMPIRE-BUILDERS 


STREAK of bright orange has been superimposed on nature’s colorfui 


Northwest mosaic of mountain, forest, prairie and farmland. 

To the traveler this “nature note” points to news of real portent, for the 
bright orange dominates the exterior color-scheme of Great Northern Rail- 
way’s $7,000,000 fleet of streamlined Empire Builders, which recently went 
into daily service between Seattle and Chicago. 


The 5 diesel-powered Empire Builders, 
America’s first deluxe postwar-built trans- 
continental streamliners, inaugurated 45- 
hour service between these two cities, clip- 
ping 1334 hours from previous schedules 
on the 2211-mile run. 

Each train includes a mail-baggage car, 
one 60-seat coach, three 48-seat coaches, a 
coffee shop-lounge car, a diner, four sleep- 
ing cars and an observation-lounge. The 
each affording accommoda- 
tions for 307 passengers, are not extra fare 
trains. 

Many unusual features of modern de- 
sign and mechanics are built into the Em- 
pire Builders: 


streamliners, 


1. The sleeping cars are the first to uti- 
lize the duplex-roomette, except for one 
experimental car built by Pullman-Standard 
before the war and thoroughly tested in 
An ingenious staggering 
of the duplex-roomettes affords private- 


wartime service. 


room accommodations at only slightly more 
than the cost of a lower berth. Double- 
bedroom and drawing room facilities, as 
well as open sections, also are available. 

2. In addition to conventional hot and 
cold running water, the sleepers are the 


first to have ice water on tap in all rooms. 

3. Bedrooms on sleepers are the first to 
have the pastwar wardrobe at aisle side for 
hanging clothes, etc. 

4. Electrically-controlled brakes, com- 
bined with a decelostat, give graduated 
maximum braking-ratio at all speeds and 
eliminate wheel sliding. 

5. New type, folding vestibule-steps with 
lights at foot level give clear view of steps 
at night. 

6. Powerful red light on rear of each 
train automatically oscillates, describing a 
figure-eight when speed drops below a cer- 
tain point or when train is standing still. 
Protective beams of this light are visible at 
great distances. 

7. Radio and public address system has 
outlets in all coaches, diners and observa- 
tion cars. 


Luxury Coaches 


8. Luxury coaches contain chaise-lounge 
reclining seats with leg rests which fold 
down from back of seat ahead. 

9. Double-paned sash, with vacuum space 
between, gives fog-proof view under all 


weather conditions and aids in insulatin 
car against outside temperatures, Cold or 
heat radiations from window panes are 
eliminated. 












sheila to be one of the most popu. 

lar innovations is the brightly decorated 
coffee shop car, with a lunch counter seat: 
ing ten persons and a lounge Seating 
another ten. 


Utilizing the train’s public address system 
is a new member of each Empire Builder 
crew—a uniformed passenger representa. 
tive of the Great Northern — who an- 
nounces important train information and 
calls attention to points of scenic and his 
toric interest along the route. Primary 
function of the passenger representative jg 
to assist travelers. 


Beautiful Interiors 


Reflected in the interior decoration of 
each train is the changing beauty of the 
recreational and scenic Northwest. Dining 
car draperies are of the blues and greens 
found in the lakes of Glacier National 
Park, combined with the tans and darker 
hues of the Cascades and Rocky Mountains, 
Colors of the native flowers found in this 
region are expressed in the car interiors, 
and throughout the train runs the motif of 
the Blackfeet Indians. 


A completely new china service for each 
dining car is decorated with scenes of 
Glacier Park, including reproductions of 
the wild flowers of that area in natural 


colors. China, silverware, glassware, linen 


Two scenes in the Empire Builder: Left, comfortable leg-rests are available for each of the 48 passengers in this 
coach of the Empire Builder, completely new Great Northern streamliner. Right, excellent meals —a proud Great 


Northern tradition — are served in this beautiful 36-seat diner. A coffee-shop is operated in another car of the train. 
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Big news for teachers ; roomettes...modern bedrooms...draw- gyyyyvamuyy ye 
who want a new travel ouportanse ing rooms...open sections...gay coffee 2 °yaEN 
for this Summer’s vacation! shops...charming dining cars that offer ~ 

Great Northern Railway’s fleet of Great Northern’s famous food service. 

streamlined New EMPIRE BUILDERS are The diesel-powered New EMPIRE 

the first new, postwar sleeping car- BUILDERs have cut the running time to 

coach trains,and you’ll love their many only 45 hours over the northern route 

luxurious features. Plan now to travel between Chicago and Seattle and Port- 

onthe New EMPIRE BUILDER, at least land. They are in daily service. 

in one direction, on your trip to the Don’t miss traveling on the New 

Pacific Northwest and California. EMPIRE BUILDERS on your 1947 trip to 
Accommodations include: new style the Pacific Northwest and California. - a 

Day-Nite coaches with more spacious, If you live in California or the Pacific . 


ts “mm i “uh 1 
restful seats at economy prices...mod- Northwest, travel on these new luxury jf Yee yj a mS 
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ern luxury accommodations and cheer- trains when going East. No additional LLL 
ful recreation facilities. too ...duplex fares on round trip railway tickets. Y Uf 
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Day-Nite coach seats with new style leg rest 
allow you to stretch out—for greater comfort. 
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Travel Trailways...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
“Scenery Level” 


National Parks, West—East » Ozarks 
California « Gulf Coast - New York 
Rocky Mountain Playgrounds» Texas 
Historic Southeast « Southwest 
Washington, D.C. « Mexico « Florida 
New England « Pacific Northwest 







NATIONAL 





BUS SYSTEM 


Trailways Pleasure-Planned Tours 
include transportation, fine hotels 
and de luxe sight-seeing. Start any day you like 
—follow a regular itinerary or arrange stop- 
Overs to suit — Travel by yourself or with 
your own small group. There's no better way of 
seeing America. Mail coupon for complete details. 


FUN ... ADVENTURE. ..ROMANCE! 


Exciting days,romantic nights, watching 
America’s spectacular beauty ... her mountains, 
beaches and famous cities, while enjoying the 
friendly atmosphere and comfortable accommo- 
dations aboard a big Trailways luxury liner. For 
good times, good friends and grand memories, 
take a Pleasure-Planned Tour. It’s low cost... 
easy on the budget ... shows you more. . . takes 
you farther .. . gives you extra spending money. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


TRAILWAYS 


NATIONAL TRAILWAYS Bus SYSTEM 
Dept.S, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIl. 


Please send me free tour folder as checked: 


Gulf Coast [-] California [1] Florida [J 
Southwest [] National Parks (] 
Historic East [] Southeast [J 
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and kitchen equipment — all new — have 


added $10,000 to the cost of each diner. 

Murals reproduced from the original por- 
traits of the Blackfeet Indians by Winold 
Reiss make up the panels of the observa- 
tion-lounge cars. In these cars also are 
reproductions of ._Indian pictures by the late 
Charles M. Russell, famed Montana cowboy 
artist. 

Departure of the streamliner from Seattle 
is at 3 pm and from Chicago at 1 pm.each 
day. Arrival time is 8 am in Seattle and 
2 pm in Chicago. The new afternoon 
departure from Seattle affords east-bound 
passengers a daylight crossing of the Cas- 
cades, through spectacular Stevens Pass. 

Through connections between Spokane 
and Portland, the latter city is afforded 
45-hour service, the same as Seattle. Two 
cars of the 10-car streamliner are set out at 
Spokane for movement to Portland, and 
are returned to Spokane from there to re- 
join the streamliner for the eastward trip. 


the streamliners 

replaced as Great Northern's premier 
trains have been renamed the Oriental 
Limited and will continue to operate on 
approximately the same schedule as pre’ 
viously, giving transcontinental travelers on 
this route their choice of two daily depar- 
tures for the first time since 1931. 


HE six trains which 


LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND 


LARENCE KAULL, incumbent mu- 

sic director at Martinez Junior High 
School for the past 7 years, was granted 
sabbatical leave of absence for the pres- 
ent academic year. He boarded a plane 
for Washington and New York and sailed 
for France and parts unknown. 

He writes to your editor from Switzer- 
land where he has been making a study 
of European school methods, as well as 
receiving instruction on various music 
instruments. 

We gather from his letter that if one 
encounters a grotesque figure on an Alp, 
vigorously jumping from crag to pinnacle 
and bearing a banner with this strange 
device — “U pidee” — why, that’s Mr. 
Kaull. 

According to our correspondent, the 
people of Switzerland have a particularly 
kind and helpful attitude toward visiting 
foreigners. Police officers are most cour- 





EUROPE this Summer 


All inclusive tour visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland and France. Reserva- 
tions limited. Full information — 


Travelworld 


704 South Orange Grove Avenue 
Los Angeles 36 - - - . #£California 
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GRAND CANYON 
Butish Columbia 


UTAH PARks 





SLACiEp — MOUNT HOOD 


Bion PIKE’S PEAK 
DEATH VALLEy 





NOW you can 


HAVE A THREE 
WEEKS VACATION 
IN TWO WEEKS! 


Fly to the West's most thrilling va- 
cation lands by specially arranged 
Aladdin Tours. These completely 
new, all expense tours have been 
skillfully designed to give you more 
time to really enjoy your vacation. 
Accommodations are assured and 
the problem of reservations has 
been carefully worked out for you. 
Airline space and necessary motor 
and rail transportation is guaran- 
teed. Write for descriptive litera- 
ture. 


Al odin Cours 


\ rasan 


495 Geary Street, San Francisco 








OR SEE ANY AUTHORIZED 
TRAVEL AGENT 
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not only giving directions but 
eaving their stations to accompany 


teous, 


often ] / ‘ , 
the visitor to his destination. 


In general, living expenses in Switzer- 
and are about the same as in America, 
e higher and some lower. It seems 


som : : 
that anything involving the factor of 


labor is cheaper and those commodities 
involving material are more expensive. 
Leather goods, shoes, clothing and gloves 
are very high, while dentists and doctors 
fees, hair-cuts and shaves, domestic help 
and service of all kinds are cheaper. 

Foop AND RENT SEEM TO BE ABOUT THE 
saME AS IN AMERICA. LET US GET RID OF 
THE IDEA THAT ALL EUROPEANS ARE STARV- 
ING. 

At the ordinary, medium-priced pen- 
sion one gets meat twice a day, except 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, which are 
meatless days, and the most delicious 
soups and pastries imaginable, the apple 
pie being smothered in whipped cream. 
Whipped cream two inches thick, that is. 
Let’s all go to Switzerland! 

This is in contrast to France where, 
indeed, Mr. and Mrs. Gotrocks can live 
in plenty at black market prices, but 
John Q. Schoolteacher must get along on 
litle more than black bread and terrible 
coffee without cream, or even milk and 
no sugar. Cheese and milk are seldom if 
ever seen. Bologna sandwiches, yes. 

The French seem fo have plenty to 
spend on drink and entertainment. The 
Paris Opera is sold out for days before 
the performances. The beautiful stained 
glass rose windows of Notre Dame have 
been unpacked and re-installed, since be- 
ing put in hiding during the occupation. 
Some sections of Paris present a pitiable 
sight of ruin on account of the bombings, 
whole buildings lying in rubble, the brick 
and stone neatly piled up. 

The people of Switzerland are very 
music-conscious, especially along clas- 
sical lines. Each town of respectability 
supports its own Stadt Orchestra, most 
of the members serving without pay, 
simply for the love of music. 

Concert programs, however, are quite 
different from those in America. Where 
we have a varied program of Russian, 
Italian, French, English and American 
composers, one finds in Switzerland only 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert. and Haydn. 

The programs are noted for their ex- 
treme length and similarity. For instance, 
the cards in store windows are currently 
advertising, in one recital, 24 Preludes 

and 24 Etudes of Chopin. Indeed, some- 
times an orchestra will play 3 or 4 sym- 
phonies in one evening, after which any- 
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ow to see twice as much 
on your trip East this Summer 
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Other railroads have only one 


route to the east. As the littlemap @ 


shows, Southern Pacific has four. 

Here’s what this means to you: 

By going east on one Southern 
Pacific route and returning on 
another Southern Pacific route, 
you see a different part of the 
United States each way. You 
actually see twice as much as you 
would by going and returning on 
the same route. 


Go one way 


Going east, for example, you 
might like to try our Overland 
Route. See San Francisco, the 
High Sierra, Reno, Great Salt 
Lake, the Rockies. Or you could 
go on the Sunset Route, via Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Southern 
Arizona, the Mexican Border 
country, El Paso, San Antonio, 
Houston, New Orleans and the 
Old South. 


FOUR SCENIC ROUTES 
TO THE EAST 


SAN ANTONIO 


> MAZATLAN 





~ [sunset route 


O fy 
HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS 





MEXICO CITY 
La 


Return Another 


Returning, two other routes are 
available. You can travel the 
Golden State Route through the 
Midwest and Southwest. See El 
Paso (Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park), Tucson, Phoenix, San Diego 
and Los Angeles. Or you can 
return over our Shasta Route via 
the Evergreen Pacific Northwest. 
See Portland, Mt. Shasta and San 
Francisco. (Enjoy side trips to 
Crater Lake and Shasta Dam, or 
Redwood Empire tour.) 

Fine, fast trains serve you on 
all four routes, and more stream- 
liners are on the way. Stopover 
as you please en route. Any 
Southern Pacific agent will be 
glad to help you plan your trip. 


S-P 


The friendly Southern Pacific 








body but a Swiss is ready for a straight- Autograph, Paragraph and Monograph. 
jacket. Boys and girls attend the same classes 
Mr. Kaull has recently completed the in school to the end of the 4th grade, 
writing of a concerto for piano and after which there is no more co-education 
orchestra which he intended for the use until Gymnasium. No one ever sees a 
of his orchestra in Martinez Junior High child in a picture-show at night. The girls 
School. He submitted it to the Zurich stay at home and learn to knit stockings 
Orchestergesellschaft, Dr. Marius Meng, and sweaters. Both sexes are models of 
conductor, in competition with European deportment — typical little ladies and 
compositions, and it has been chosen for gentlemen with no loud-mouthed, smart 
public performance and recorded on 3 _ Aleck talk. 
phonograph records. The 3 movements By AND LARGE, THE SCHOOLS OF AMER- 
of this concerto bear the unique titles, ICA ARE OUT IN FRONT MUSICALLY, FOR, 













































PLAN YOUR 


@ Here’s good advice for all who want a 
relaxing, carefree vacation: First, plan to 
leave as soon as possible after school closes, 
to be sure of less-crowded transportation, and first choice of reservations at 
hotels or resorts. @ Second, GO GREYHOUND! For only Greyhound serves 
all the 48 States, reaching up into Canada, down to Mexico. Its modern motor 
coaches go direct to the most desirable of vacation spots. © A Greyhound 
ticket always means a saving. Coaches are unusually comfortable—schedules 
most frequent, and conveniently timed. 


GREYHOUND 


FULL-COLOR PICTURE MAP OF AMERICA-— FREE 


This coupon will bring you a fascinating Picture Map of America, lithographed 
in full colors, unfolding to 18 x 24 inches in size. Mail it to GREYHOUND 
HIGHWAY TOURS, DEPT. ST 47, ROOM 2600, BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS. 





Name 





Address 
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ALTHOUGH IN EuROpPE, THE STUDy 
VOCAL MUSIC IS EMPHASIZED ayp 
TECHNIQUES OF SIGHT READING Mon 
THOROUGHLY APPROACHED, INSTRUMENT, 
MUSIC AS WE KNOW IT THROUGH SCHOO, 
BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS IS PRACTicayy 
UNKNOWN. NO ATTEMPT Is Mapp 1 
TEACH MUSIC INSTRUMENTS IN qm 
SCHOOLS. 






Movies Are 26 Cents 


One sees the same movies ag in Amer. 
ica — all with French and German trans. 
lation printed on the bottom of the fy 
Pictures such as The Woman in th 
Window, The Picture of Dorian Gray, 
Mrs. Parkington and Double Indemnity, 
for which we pay 55 - 85 cents are hep 
a minimum of one franc ten which, g 
the present rate of exchange, is aboy 
26 cents. 


UOTING from this letter: “It is tre 
Q that quite a few people here speak 
English, or claim to do so but, on the 
other hand, if a store clerk can com 
up to 10 in English, they put a signa 
the front door, ‘English gesprochen’ and 
the rest is up to you. However, they al 
want to try and the result usually tums 


out something like this,— 


Kaull — “But no, Monsieur, this day] 
not having the cupons for milk. It does 
me sorry, is it not? You will permit! 
bring him to you yesterday, I mean to 


_o 
morrow: 


Creamery Man—“It makes nothing 
out, altogether, Monsieur. Will it be els, 


— maybe egg?” 


Kaull —“O, but yes, Monsier. I hav 
forgetting egg. They are without doubt 
recent?” 

Creamery Man —“Sacramento, Mot 
sieur, the egg from me make fresh # 


together.” 


Kaull —“Then donate, perhaps, 
tween 2 and half-past 2 kilos. I was @ 
you yesterday at mid-day but the laundy 


I mean creamery of you were locked up” 


Creamery Man — “Of a certainty, Mor 
sieur. Between 12 hours and 14 hous 


. ” 
are every business store un-open. 
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“This afternoon the children and I 
have been planning our vacation trip. 
We have all of this wonderful country 
of ours to choose from, and the railroads 
can take us to any far-away place we 
pick. Like a regular magic carpet. 

“What's more, when we go by train 
we know we'll get there—swiftly, safely, 
comfortably —no matter what kind of 
antics the weather man thinks up. Train 
travel is inexpensive too — especially 
since we get round trip rates and the 
children ride for half-fare. 

“All year long, the railroads bring 
the world to my door... to help me run 


“Today’s magic carpet 
travels on a railroad track” 


my house. And then, at vacation time, 
they turn around and put all America 
within easy reach!” 


When you plan your next vacation, re- 
member that the day-and-night, all- 
weather regularity and dependability of 
the American railroads can go a long 
way toward making your holiday the 
best you’ve ever known. 

Your holiday will start the moment 
you board your train. You'll begin to 
shed tension as you watch a continuous 
moving picture unroll beyond your 






window, in natural color and featuring 
close-ups of the world’s most satisfying 
scenery. You can relax in your com- 
fortable seat. You'll enjoy plenty of 
space to move around in. And all the 
while—as you read or rest or sleep— 
your train will be taking you easily, 
smoothly, dependably—like a regular 
magic carpet— wherever in all America 
you want to go. 


wssocanos or AMERICAN RAILROADS ...........0. 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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EXTENSION TOUR TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Here is your chance 
to really see the West... 


JUST LOOK at this exclusive itiner- 
ary. From San Francisco to British 
Columbia and return. Complete, all- 
expense tours in luxurious land cruis- 
ers. Two glorious weeks of seeing the 
West. Motor by day, stop at first- 
class hotels and fine resorts at night. 
Tours depart weekly, June 15 to 


September 14. $195.00, tax included. 
Extensions to Alaska or Southern 
California optional. Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 


FY TF 


1955 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 12, CALIF. 
OR 
SEE ANY AUTHORIZED TRAVEL SERVICE 





SEEING THE GREAT NORTHWEST 


F REAL interest to persons planning 

travel through the Pacific Coast 
section is the announcement by Scenery 
Unlimited Tours that their popular two 
weeks all-expense motor tours through 
the Great Pacific Northwest will be of- 
fered this year. 

Because of the keen interest already 
shown in these carefully-planned tours, 
it is recommended that reservations be 
made early. Tours depart weekly from 
San Francisco, June 15 to September 14. 

The exclusive itinerary from San 
Francisco to British Columbia and retutn 
includes stopping at famous resorts and 
fine hotels. Motoring is by luxurious land 
cruisers during the day only. 

In the words of the many vacationers 
who made this tour last year, “it is the 
only way to really see the Great North- 
west.” The giant and age-old Redwoods, 
the scenic Olympic Peninsula and beau- 
tiful Lake Crescent are but a few of the 
many attractions en route to picturesque 
Victoria. Return trip is through Ever- 
green Washington, over the Columbia 
River Drive, by stately Mt. Hood and the 
magnificent Shasta Dam. 


MUSIC ON OKINAWA 


AVID C. BRYANT, a War Depart- 

ment civilian employee, son of W. C. 
Bryant, of San Diego, is assigned as 
instructor of music in Okinawa Study 
Center, Ryukyus Command, Pacific 
Area. 

Graduate of Point Loma High School, 
Mr. Bryant attended Pomona College, 
San Diego State College, and North- 
western University. He taught at Napa 
Union High School, and at Le Mars High 
School, Iowa. 

He was a member of California Teach- 
ers Association, International Musicians, 
Chicago, Lions Club Napa. 

His wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Bryant, and 
2-year-old daughter, reside at Napa. 





VISIT THE 
NATIONAL PARKS 


9 day summer rail tours from Los Angeles 
on special chartered trains, visiting Zion, 
Salt Lake City, Royal Gorge, Estes Park, 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Pikes Peak, 
Garden of the Gods, Santa Fe Indian Detour 
to Taos and Grand Canyon. 


All inclusive rates from: $197.50 


Travelworld 
704 South Orange Grove Avenue 
Los Angeles 36 - ae 


California 





















































3VAGABOND VOYAGES 


25-day Freighter Cruise 
Monthly Sailings 
Exotic Ports of Call: 


Mazatlan, Manzanillo, 
Acapuleo,* ete. 


ROUND TRIP........ $225 to $275 


Exclusive Passenger Agents: 


HILLMAN TRAVEL SERVICE, Ine. 


SPURGEON BLDG., Santa Ana, Cal, 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


ty Thain & Steamer! 
lees 


Sail across Puget Sound by Princess 
Liner, if you wish, from Seattle to charm- 
ing Victoria and Vancouver, then enjoy 
600 miles of marvelous scenery from 
Vancouver east through the very heart 
of the Canadian Rockies via lovely Lake 
Louise and beautiful Banff. Cross the 
Great Lakes by steamer, if you like. It's 
the spectacular way to go—you see more, 
enjoy more—no passports required. 
Round trip fares to Chicago, New York, 
Montreal. See your local agent or. 
Canadian Pacific, 675 Market Street, 
San Francisco 5, DOuglas 0134. 


THE BANFF ROUTE EAST 
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President: Walter T. Helms 
Vice-President: Leland M. Pryor 


State Executive Secretary: Roy W. Cloud, 
660 Market Street, San Francisco 4 


State- Headquarters: 600 Market Street, 
San Francisco 4; Phone GArfield 0175 


DIRECTORS 


Walter H. Helms, Chairman 

City Superintendent, Richmond 
John F, Brady 

Associate Superintendent 

Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 2 

William A. Chessall 

Vice-Principal, Ukiah High School 
Erwin A. Dann 

Principal, Fresno High School 
Robert R, Hartzell 

District Superintendent, Red Bluff 
Vera Hawkins 

Teacher, San Diego Senior High School 
Thomas S. MacQuiddy 

City Superintendent, Watsonville 
Mary Virginia Morris 

Teacher, Soto Street Elementary School, 

Los Angeles 

Leland M. Pryor 

Teacher, Pasadena Junior College 


SECTION OFFICERS 


BAY 


Richard J. Ryall, PRESIDENT 
Teacher, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
San Francisco 
Mildred Stevens, Vice-President 
Teacher, Vallejo Junior High School 
Dr. Wallace W. Hall, Secretary-Treasurer 
116 New Montgomery Street, room 333, 
San Francisco 5; phone GRaystone 1932 


CENTRAL 


Arthur Pursell, PRESIDENT 
Principal, Wilson School, Tulare 

Henry Newbold, Vice-President 
Teacher, Gustine Union High School 

H. W. Pat Kelly, Secretary-Treasurer 
P. O. Box 1166, Shafter 


CENTRAL COAST 


Joseph A. D’Anna, PRESIDENT 
Supervising Principal, E. A. Hall 
Watsonville 
C. I. Bentley, Vice-President 
Teacher, Salinas Union High School 
T, S. MacQuiddy, Secretary 
City Superintendent, Watsonville 
M. T. Joseph, Treasurer 
Principal, Bay View School, Monterey 


School, 


NORTH COAST 


Dennie B. Willis, PRESIDENT 
Principal, Laytonville High School 
Harland McDonald, Vice-President 
Principal, Crescent Elk School, Crescent City 
Francis Givens, Vice-President 
Teacher, Ferndale High School 
Frank M. Williams, Vice-President 
Principal, South Fork Union High School, 
Miranda 
Mrs. Alma Thompson, Secretary-Treasurer 
General Supervisor, Office. County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Eureka 
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NORTHERN 


John H. Palmer, PRESIDENT 
City Superintendent, Marysville 
George I, Linn, Vice-President 
Teacher, Sacramento Senior High School 
E. P. Mapes, Secretary 
County Superintendent, Willows 
Ralph W. Everett, Treasurer 
2740 Portola Way, Sacramento 19 


SOUTHERN 


Lyman D. LaTourrette, PRESIDENT 
Teacher, Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles 
Dr. John S. Carroll, Vice-President 
San Diego County Superintendent of Schools 
Wayne F. Bowen, Treasurer 
Principal, Vernon City School, Los Angeles 
Arthur F, Corey, Executive Secretary 
612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 14; 
phone TRinity 1558 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


BAY SECTION: President, Dr. Robert W. 
Watson, Burlingame High School; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Keturah Warmington, McChesney 
Elementary School, Oakland; secretary, Mrs. 
Perle Roche, 1201 B Street, Apt. 21, Hayward; 
treasurer, Hazel V. Collins, Primary School, 
Antioch, 

CENTRAL SECTION: President, John R. King, 
Bakersfield; vice-president, Joseph Bedford, 
Fresno; secretary, Jess M. Markle, Madera: 
treasurer, George W. Smith, Fowler. 

CENTRAL COAST SECTION: President, Mary 
E. Stewart, San Luis Obispo Junior High School ; 
vice-president, Victorine H. Wallsmith, Alisal 
School, Salinas; secretary-treasurer, Katherine 
Hanrahan, Arcata Union High School; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Katherine Bates, Franklin 
School, Eureka, 

NORTHERN SECTION: President, Mrs. Irene 
Owings, P.O. Box 26, Durham; vice-president, 
Mark Smith, P.O. Box 34, Alturas; secretary- 
treasurer, Vera Stephenson, Orland; past presi- 
dent, Mrs. Edith Armstrong, Capay. 

SOUTHERN SECTION: President, Mrs. Mar- 
garet F. Hill, 170 Patterson Avenue, Santa 
Barbara; vice-president, Minnie Taylor, 176 
Orange Grove, Pomona; secretary, Mrs. 
Catherine Davis, 981 Loma Vista Drive, Santa 
Paula; treasurer, Hazel J. Jones, 4018 Beech- 
wood Place, Riverside. 


CALIFORNIA STUDENT TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


State President, Robert T. Monagan, College 
of Pacific; State Secretary, Junella Luckinbill, 
Chico State College. 


CTA PLACEMENT SERVICES 

Clive M. Saiz, 2207 Shattuck Avenue, 
Berkeley 4; phone THornwall 5600; 

Carl A. Bowman, 612 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles 14; phone TRinity 
1558. 





If your name and address, as printed on 
the wrapper of your Sierra Educational 
News, is not correct, please immediately 
notify California Teachers Association, 660 
Market Street, San Francisco 4. 

Whenever you change your address, 
PLEASE let us know, stating your old 
address as well as your new one. 





APRIL brings showers of work for text- 
book committees. 17% of all adoptions 
will be made this month. Our staff can 
provide professional advice on any ele- 
mentary or high school subject. 


OP ey 


CAMELS will help transport thousands of 
copies of ARITHMETIC WE UsE consigned 
to Haile Selassie’s Imperial Government. 
5280 separate 4-lb. packages will be re- 
quired for shipment instead of the stand- 
ard cases used for shipping to American 
schools. wn 


AVERAGE use of all five senses is most 

unequal, i.e., sight 85%; hearing 10%; 

touch 2%; taste and smell, each 144%. 
PPL 


EXPLORATION, by Dorothy N. Knolle, 
second reader in ADVENTURES IN REap- 
ING, is off press and ready for your 
requisition. ADVENTURES IN READING 
Series, comprising three books for Grades 
7-8-9 respectively, rounds out the reading 
program of Easy GrowTH IN READING 
for Grades 1-6. 
IMMORTAL documents in American 
history are going on tour under guard 
throughout the 48 states. Purpose—to 
combat “‘unrest and impact of alien ide- 
ologies—.’’ Your school may have a per- 
manent reference to the words of these 
precious documents through the new 
Winston book, Figutine For FREEDom. 
PPT 


PPPS 


MOST expensive commercial wood in the 

world is a scarce South African product 

named—of all things—Stinkwood! 
wares 


VITAL contribution to the field of geog- 
raphy is the new Our NEIGHBORS series 
by J. Russell Smith and Frank E. Soren- 
son. Now on press are OuR NEIGHBORS 
At Home for Grade 3 and NEIGHBORS 
ARrouND THE Wor -p for Grade 4. 

a tl 


KNOW Your Dictionary is a new 32-page 
plan of study for use in conjunction with 
Tue Winston Dictionary, College or 
Advanced Editions. Copies are available 
for English department heads in colleges 
and universities. 

et 


“LET it slide.” Think that phrase is 
slang? Re-read The Taming of the Shrew, 
Shakespeare, Losey Edition. Incidentally, 
Shakespeare has a birthday this April 
26th—his 383rd. 









Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
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CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WEEK 


ORLD War II has occasioned tremendous problems for the schools of California. 

With a heavy increase in school population which will continue to increase each 
year, school-housing programs have become very serious. In many sections of Cali- 
fornia, many children have already been on double session for from 3 to 4 years, 
and the number is increasing instead of decreasing. 


Because of the scarcity of building-materials and the great increase in the costs of 
building, the correction of this particular problem will be difficult. 


The war has also created a serious problem with teacher supply. Many teachers 
were drawn from the ranks to other work. The number of young people in training 
is far below the normal that a stable population would have required. The rise in 
the cost-of-living makes increased salaries imperative. Thousands of teachers have 
been brought into the State on emergency credentials. 


All these and many others are problems with which school boards, administrators 
and teachers have been battling. 


The annual observance of Public Schools Week, April 28 to May 3, will afford an 
excellent opportunity to acquaint the general public with this serious situation. In a 
general way most citizens know about it. 


But, unless they are given an opportunity to visit the schools and get first-hand 
information, they cannot really know how serious conditions are. 


In spite of the many handicaps of the war-distressed districts, as Teachers you have 
carried on in a most commendable way. You should take the opportunity afforded 
by Public Schools Week to meet the parents of your children. They will be more 
sympathetic if they know you and understand your problems. 


If you have been of the small, fortunate group whom the handicaps of war condi- 
tions have not adversely affected, it is equally important that your patrons become 
acquainted with you and your work. 


MAKE SPECIAL EFFORT THIS YEAR TO BRING THE SCHOOLS TO THE PUBLIC BY BRING- 
ING THE PUBLIC TO YOUR SCHOOLS. 


WALTER T. HELMS 
PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


————————————————— 
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SCHEDULE FOR TEACHERS? 









DETERMINED campaign has been 

under way for many months to im- 
prove teaching conditions in the schools 
of America. National advertisements 
which a few years ago would have given 
little consideration to the schools or their 
children have included in their great 
advertising campaigns a plea to the peo- 
ple of America to give more thought to 
teachers, teachers salaries and the living 
conditions of teachers. 

Over a considerable period of time the 
National Education Association has had 
as one of its major activities the passage 
of legislation which would give Federal 
Aid to education. The main factor in this 
legislation was to make it possible for 
the various communities of our country 
to increase the teachers salaries so that 
better teaching conditions would prevail 
in the schools. 

The schools must train the future cit- 
izens of our country. The welfare of the 
Nation depends upon the thoroughness 
of the preparation which the boys and 
girls have in their most formative years. 
It follows, therefore, that the more thor- 
oughly trained a person is in the business 
in which he is to engage, the better will 
be the products of his work. 

In many sections of this nation the 
standards of certification of the leaders 
of our youth have been considered too 
lightly. It is probable that half of the 
teachers of America have had little edu- 
cation beyond 
school. In some parts of the country it 
has been possible for a person who has 
not had the advantages of a high school 
education to take an examination and 



















graduation from high 
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TEACHER SALARY SCHEDULES 


WHAT CONSTITUTES AN ADEQUATE AND SOUND SALARY 


An Address by Roy W. Cloud at Atlantic City Convention of American 
Association of School Superintendents, March 5, 1947 


teach the boys and girls of his or her 
locality. This condition should not longer 
prevail if the youth of our country is to 
take its rightful place in the affairs of 
State. 

There has been in the past a pride on 
the part of some people in the idea that 
they are educators. Some of these public 
school teachers have been willing to give 
their labor for a salary far below the 
prevailing wage of other workers. Educa- 
tion should be a profession. It will never 
be a professional until its workers are 
properly and adequately remunerated for 
their efforts. 

It has long been recognized that labor 
should be worthy of its hire. Those en- 
gaged in school work have constantly 
discussed the comparable salaries of 
teachers with members of other profes- 
sions, but have done little towards chang- 
ing the conditions. While comparisons are 
never satisfactory, a point of discussion 
has been centered around the amount of 
money which is earned by a doctor, a 
lawyer, a dentist, or someone in a pro- 
fession in which the required training 
compares somewhat with the required 
training of a teacher. The deduction has 
been that if teaching is a profession it 
has never been properly appreciated. 


Few Decent Salaries 


While the salaries of administrators 
have risen in a measure to a point which 
affords a fair comparison with that of 
other professions, the teachers of Amer- 
ica have never been paid salaries which 
could be called decent. There have been 


ROY W. CLOUD, State Executive Secretary 


NUMBER 4 


a few exceptions, notably in the large 
cities of the country where a living wage, 
at least, has been paid. Just now it begins 
to look as though teachers salaries might 
advance to the point where decent living 
conditions may prevail. 

It is a truism that money is worth only 
what it will buy when spent wisely. 
Standards of living depend upon the buy- 
ing power of incomes. Buying power of 
incomes depends not only upon their size 
but upon the prices of commodities which 
the buyer must purchase. Thus, salaries 
and wages first must be reckoned in terms 
of cost of living. This must be a basis of 
our consideration. 


Shrinking Dollars 


Dollars, too, have a way of changing 
their basic value. In inverse ratio the cost 
of living and the worth of a dollar must 
be recognized in fixing any salary sched- 
ule. Just a few years ago a Chinese dollar 
was worth a dollar in American money. 
Shortly thereafter an American dollar 
would purchase three Chinese dollars, 
while now the Chinese dollar is worth 
only a fraction of a cent in American 
money. Our nearer neighbors, Canada 
and Mexico, reflect the same condition. 
The pesos of Mexico, which are made of 
the same kind of silver as the dollar of 
the United States, have a much smaller 
purchasing power. The Canadian dollar 
is usually deflated from 10% to 15% 
below the value of the dollar of the 
United States. The same condition which 
prevails also in other countries must be 
considered in fixing salaries in the United 
States as depressions and inflations may 
take place in this country at any time 
so the buying power of the salary and 
the value of the dollar of that salary 
must be thoroughly considered in making 
any salary schedule. _ 

Salary schedules, as they have been 
prepared in the, past, have been simple. 
By common practice a_ superintendent 
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who decided to make a new salary sched- 
ule would look at the amount which he 
had been paying and if the drive by his 
teachers was of such importance to make 
him realize that an increase was neces- 
sary, a few hundred dollars were added 
to the beginning salary and certain steps 
in the salary schedule were made to care 
for the required increases. 

Some of the larger cities in the country 
have persuaded their boards of education 
to adopt what has become known as the 
single salary schedule. The single salary 
schedule has taken into consideration the 
training, the degrees and the experience 
of the teacher. Teachers in the elementary 
school, with comparable training and de- 
grees, have received the same amount of 
salary as those in the high school or 
junior college. Teachers with less train- 
ing and degrees which require less col- 
legiate work have been put upon a lower 
scale. 

These schedules have been possible 
only in cities in which all of the segments 
of the school system are under the same 
governing board of education. Most of 
the school districts in the nation, however, 
are not under a single or unified board, 
so it has been required in a large per- 
centage of the districts to set up multiple 
salary schedules. That is, one schedule is 
required for each of the segments of the 
school system in any particular location. 
First, a salary schedule was prepared for 
the kindergarten-elementary schools, sec- 
ond, for the elementary-junior high 
schools; next, for the junior and high 
schools, and in other locations, for the 
elementary or high schools alone. As a 
rule, high school salaries have been much 
larger than those paid in the elementary 


field. 


ANY factors are used in the prep- 

aration of a salary schedule. First 
and foremost is the preparation which a 
teacher has had for the particular job. 
Second, the grade or subject which is to 
be taught. Next, experience may come 
into the picture. Many districts, for ex- 
ample in California, give partial credit 
for service which has been rendered in 
some other district of the State or of the 
Nation. 

In its preparation, the schedule should 
provide suitable annual increases. Usually 
these increases are from 10 to 12 years 
and during the period of teaching a 
teacher is usually required to take some 
in-service training. Many boards recog- 
nize extension work, summer schools or 
travel as requisites for continued advance- 
ment. Some boards have even decided 
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that if a teacher did not comply with the 
regulations and did not complete at least 
six semester hours of college work during 
the 4-year period that her salary would 
be reduced one step in the salary sched- 
ule. So far as California is concerned, 
however, this practice cannot be con- 
tinued. In a recent case in which a City 
School District was involved, the Califor- 
nia Appellate Court ruled that the reduc- 
tion of a year in the salary schedule 
could not be imposed upon a teacher who 
had not complied with the regulations. 
It was held by the Court that such regu- 
latory procedure was not reasonable and 
that there were many ways in which a 
teacher could improve her educational 
position other than by taking six units of 
education in a recognized college or uni- 
versity. 


Salary Studies 


The next consideration which should 
be given is that of the purchasing power 
of the dollar, which has already been 
considered. In computing this factor data 
from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
are considered reliable. Usually a date 
is fixed such as January 1, 1940. Since 
that date living costs have materially 
increased in the United States. 


Two salary studies have been made 
under the direction of California Teach- 
ers Association in which intensive study 
was made of the actual cost of living of 
more than 30,000 teachers of the State. 
The teachers who answered the question- 
naire were careful in their calculations. 
They showed definitely that whereas in 
1944 the index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was about 1.23 above the living 
costs in 1940, the purchasing power of 
the teachers dollar in California was 
about 73% of the January 1940 dollar. 


At almost exactly the same time, the 
research department of CIO, the labor 
organization reported that the index of 
the cost of living of the industrial work- 
ers was about 1.43 and, since 1944 the 
living costs have steadily increased. 
While wages in industry have in a meas- 
ure kept pace with the cost of living, 
teachers salaries have not shown com- 
parable increases. Any new salary sched- 
ules, if they are to be fair, should include 
present living costs in their basis. 

The January, 1947, Research Bulletin, 
Vol. V, No. 1, of the Oregon Education 
Association, on page 14 under Section 
IV on Cost of Living and Teachers Sal- 
aries, reports as follows: 


“A further comparison of teachers sal- 





aries with the cost of living levels will 
prove enlightening. The U. S. Bureay of 
Labor Statistics has set up the budge 
necessary to maintain the average Amer. 
ican family of four at what it terms the 
American Level of Health and Decency, 
This budget, as determined for Portland 
(as typical of Oregon) for September 15, 
1946, by the technical staff of the Library 
Association of Portland, using the Bureay 
of Labor data and other sources, was 
$2868. 

“THE AMERICAN LEVEL oF Heatry 
AND DECENCY PROVIDES FOR ‘RUNNING 
WATER, MODERN PLUMBING, ADEQUATE 
HEAT, THE TELEPHONE AND ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS, NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES ANp 
BOOKS, A MINIMUM OF HEALTH CARE FROM 
DOCTORS AND DENTISTS, AN AUTOMOBILE 
AND SOME OPPORTUNITY FOR TRAVEL, REC. 
REATION AND HIGHER EDUCATION’.” 

This budget appears to be exceedingly 
small for a family of four and frugality 
in ‘its severest terms would have to be 
practiced if the family of four were able 
to live under such a budget in California, 

Many teachers have dependents and 
the teacher who has no one but herself 
to share her salary is indeed rare. 

The budget set up by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on the American Level 
of Health and Decency does not include, 
so far as California is concerned, a say- 
ings factor which should permit a teacher 
to make savings for the rainy days which 
are surely ahead. Teachers may have a 
right to look forward to some kind of 
socialized medical help and hospitaliza- 
tion. However, these tax supported serv- 
ices have not yet become general. And 
every thoughtful American should put 
something aside for the time when addi- 
tional funds may be necessary. Salary 
schedules should recognize this factor. 


DIFFERENT picture of living costs 

is presented in .a report by “The 
Heller Committee for Research in Social 
Economics, University of California,” is- 
sued in a bulletin late in 1946. The data 
contained were secured during Septem- 
ber, 1946, so are of recent date. As the 
facts in the Heller report were compiled 
by trained workers, the figures are 
authentic. 

The actual total of the budget for a 
“white-collar worker” of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area for a family of four, con- 
sisting of a man, his wife, a boy of 13 
and a girl of 8, was $4,661.88. Every item 
of cost was carefully compiled and the 
amounts necessary for all expenses of 
the family are tabulated. 

This budget for the maintenance of 4 
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“white-collar worker” and his family 
should be comparable to the budgets of 
many of the teachers of California. How- 
ever, it is appreciably higher than are 
the salaries of most married teachers. As 
single teachers practically all have de- 
pendents, the Heller budget of $4660 
could, justly be classed as a budget which 
should be possible for all teachers. 

As costs of living in the San Francisco 
Bay Area are comparable with those of 
other sections of California, the public 
school teacher, who is of course a “white- 
collar worker,” should have the right to 
an income equal to that of the “white- 
collar worker” described by the Heller 


Committee. 


Recognize Dependents 


I believe that salary schedules should 
include some recognition of dependents. 
In one of the budgets which I prepared 
as a superintendent of schools recogni- 
tion was given to the need of additional 
help for dependents. An allowance of $10 
per month for each dependent up to three 
was given to every teacher irrespective 
of sex or marital conditions. The only 
requirement was that the dependents and 
teacher had to reside in the same place. 
Thus, a teacher with three dependents 
received $30 per month more than the 
teacher in the same line of work who had 
no dependents. 

The law in California requires that 
every teacher, irrespective of sex, shall 
be on the same salary rating for similar 
work. Because of the objection raised to 
paying for dependents the plan had to be 
discontinued at the end of the school 
year. It has seemed impolitic to attempt 
to change the law. However, it is my firm 
belief that some recognition should be 
given to the teacher who has dependents. 
Ease of mind is one of the first requisites 
for good teaching. A teacher who has a 
constant worry over his inability to pay 
his monthly bills will not render the 
service that he would if these worries 
were not a constant irritant. 

In discussing the salary schedules for 
teachers it might be well to look into the 
conditions governing remuneration of 
various workers of the Nation. The 
Monthly Labor Review of U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor for January, 1946, shows 
that since 1940 the weekly earnings of 
factory workers in America increased 
approximately 71%. 

California Labor Statistics Bulletin 
No. 257, December, 1945, California State 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
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showed that the average weekly wage in 
the manufacturing industries of Califor- 
nia had risen from the 100 index of 1939 
to 192.2 in 1945. 

During the same period of time in Cali- 
fornia, teachers salaries in small and in 
medium-sized elementary school districts 
had increased slightly more than 30%. 
Teachers in the city elementary schools 


had fared better with an increase of 


about 42%, while the teachers salaries in 
both the rural high schools and the city 
high schools had increased about 331/3%. 

From various sources it appears that 
salaries in other sections of the Nation 
have increased at about the same per- 
centage as those in California. 

With every increase of pay to teachers, 
as with other workers, the withholding 
taxes for the Federal income tax in- 
creased so that the actual amount of 
take-home pay of the teacher was not 
materially greater than it had been 
previous to the raises. The economic 
position of the teacher was not particu- 
larly well cared for. 

California Teachers Association de- 
cided early in 1946 to endeavor to do 
something about the teacher salary and 
teacher supply situations. The lack of 
well-trained teachers was occasioned by 
several factors. However, the most im- 


portant was the lack of decent salary 
conditions. 


The cost of maintaining the schools of 
California during the school year of 
1945-46 was approximately $212,593,278. 
The State contributed about 100 million 
dollars of these costs. The State contri- 
bution was based upon a Constitutional 
guarantee which provided that in the ele- 
mentary schools the State would con- 
tribute $80 for every pupil in average 
daily attendance. For the high schools 
and junior colleges the State contributed 
$90 for every unit of a.d.a. No State 
appropriation was made for kinder- 
gartens. 


A Great Campaign 


The April, 1946, Council of Education 
of our Association decided that it would 
seek to have the Constitution of Califor- 
nia changed. It decided upon an amend- 
ment which would be submitted to the 
electors as an initiative which would pro- 
vide that the States’ contribution should 
be increased to $120 per unit of a.d.a. 
for every pupil in the kindergartens, the 
elementary schools, the junior high 
schools, the senior high schools and the 
junior colleges of California. 





This amendment proposed to make 
$120 the apportionment for kindergartens 
where as the State had previously made 
no allocation to this part of the school 
system. It increased the elementary aid 
by 50% and the secondary aid 333%. 
It was estimated at the time that the 
State would be required to increase its 
appropriation from 96 million dollars 
to 141 million, an increase of 45 million 


dollars. 


| reenact upon the acceptance 
of the plan by the State Council of 
Education, initiative petitions were 
printed and distributed to the teachers. 
The initiative requirement in California 
is that not less than 187,000 valid signa- 
tures must be secured in order that a 
proposition can be put before the people. 
Within a few weeks the teachers of Calli- 
fornia had secured over 600,000 valid 
signatures. Every county in the State ob- 
tained more than its quota. This assured 
the proposal a place on the ballot. 


The Association then began its activ- 
ities towards passing the amendment. The 
best public relations counsel in California 
was employed to acquaint the people with 
the purport of the amendment and the 
necessity of its passage. 


AN INTENSIVE CAMPAIGN WAS CARRIED 
ON AND AT THE ELECTION ON NOVEMBER 
5, OVER TWO MILLION VOTERS APPROVED 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT GIVING 
A MAJORITY OF OVER 1,160,000 vores. 


There are just over 46,000 teachers in 
California. It was figured in April, 1946, 
that the increase in State apportionments 
would be about 46 million dollars. How- 
ever, when the budget for the State was 
submitted to the. Legislature in January, 
1947, the average daily attendance in 
California had increased to such an ex- 
tent that the increased apportionment 
was approximately 53 million dollars. 


This results in an appropriation increase 
of over $1,000 a teacher. 


The average salary of teachers in Calli- 
fornia is now between $2600 and $2700 
per year. The Association and the State 
Department of Education working to- 
gether have prepared an apportionment 
bill. The amendment to the Constitution 
provided that not less than $90 per unit 
of a.d.a. should be allocated directly to 
each district of the State and that the 
minimum amount which any district could 
receive would be $2400. Basing the study 
for allocation of funds upon these two 














factors, the committee has prepared a bill 
which is now before the Legislature. 

It uses the $90 per unit and the $2400 
per district as beginning points. Above 
these figures the funds are practically 
all distributed on an equalization basis, 
the equalization depending upon the as- 
sessed valuation per unit of a.d.a. in each 
of the school districts of the State. 

Every elementary district with an as- 
sessed valuation per pupil of less than 
$11,000 participates in equalization. 
Those with an assessed valuation of more 
than $13,500 get little or no equalization. 
$28,000 is the dividing figure in the high 
school field, while the valuation behind 
each pupil in the junior college is much 
higher. 


Foundation Programs 


Foundation programs have been set 
up. The cost of education in California 
during the past year was $129 per pupil 
for each unit of a.d.a. in the elementary 
schools. The high school cost was just 
over $220, while that in the junior col- 
lege was over $250. 

Foundation programs were set up, each 
of them fixing a mandatory tax which a 
district would be obliged to levy in order 
to participate in equalization. The foun- 
dation program in the elementary school 
is $145 per unit of a.d.a. with a manda- 
tory tax of 45c. The high school founda- 
tion program is $175 with a mandatory 
tax of 32c. The junior college foundation 
program is $200 with a mandatory tax 
of 20c. 

Small high schools and small elemen- 
tary schools are put upon an entirely 
different basis of allocation. The mini- 
mum amount which will go to an ele- 
mentary the foundation 
program and the mandatory tax, will be 
$3,000. The minimum amount to small 
high schools which maintain four-year 
courses and which have fewer than 100 
pupils in a.d.a. will be $10,000, if a 
been levied. This 


guarantees a sufficient amount of money 


school, using 


maximum tax has 


to pay good salaries to the teachers and 
will 
classes. 

In allocating the funds, 25 pupils has 
been set as the pattern for enrollment 


insure the maintenance of small 


in any classroom. Many classes, of course, 
will be larger than this, but many will 
be small and still finance a good educa- 
tional program. 

In addition to all of the other funds 
allocated, approximately $2,500,000 will 
be apportioned to the districts which 
carry on extensive transportation opera- 
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tions. Whereas the transportation costs 
for some schools in the State have in the 
past taken from 10% to 20% of the 
entire school budget, the new program 
provides that every district which desires 
State aid for its transportation costs must 
first levy a 2c transportation tax upon 
the assessed valuation of its district. Half 
of all of the excess costs beyond this 2c 
levy will be paid by the State The other 
half will be carried by the district. This 
assistance in transportation will permit 
much larger amounts to be allocated to 
teachers salary funds than were formerly 
given. 


LREADY the districts of California 

are working on salary scales. It is 
believed that very substantial increases 
will be made. At present one of the larg- 
est cities of California pays the highest 
teachers salaries of any district of the 
State. These salaries, we hope, will be 
equaled in other sections of California. 
Several districts are hoping that they will 
be able to have single salary schedules 
which will go to $4600, $4800 and even 
to $5,000. The districts which can pay 
these amounts, however, are relatively 
few. 

It must be remembered that in Cali- 
fornia the schools have two major sources 
of revenue, the State contribution and the 
amounts which can be raised by the levy 
of district taxes. The State has set limits 
upon the maximum rates which can be 
levied by district taxes for school pur- 
poses. 

The assessed valuation of school dis- 
tricts vary greatly. Some of the largest 
areas with few industrial establishments 
have very low assessable wealth, while 
some of the smaller districts are exceed- 
ingly wealthy, because of manufacturing 
concerns, because of huge oil deposits or 
great business buildings. 

Even though State equalization aid 
reduces the wide range of the districts’ 
ability to pay, it is impossible for all dis- 
tricts to pay the same salaries and the 
amount of salary paid in most of the 
districts will be regulated by the amounts 
which can be levied upon the assessed 
valuation of the district and raised by 
these district taxes. 


As a guide for the school boards, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association has intro- 
duced Assembly Bill 1801, Dunn, which 
has a number of co-sponsors, the prin- 
cipal one being the Chairman of the 
Education Committee of the Assembly. 
A. B. 1801 provides that every district 
with an a.d.a. of 100 or more shall set up 


& 
= 


a salary schedule which will be 
in the district. 


followed 





The financial features of the bill are 
set in minimums. It provides that a be 
ginning salary of not less than $2409 
shall be paid to every full-time teacher 
in whatever grade or level of the school 
system the teacher may work. It further 
provides that there shall be not less than 
12 annual increases or salary increments 
and that the salary at the beginning of 
the seventh year shall be not less than 
$3,000. The various increments shall de. 
pend upon training, experience and gery. 
ice. Service in any district of California 
shall be recognized in computing the 
service in the district of employment, 

This bill is an innovation so far as 
California is concerned in its effort to 
set up a State-wide salary schedule bill 
for its instructors. The amounts fixed, as 
stated above, are minimums and it js 
believed that they will never be used as 
maximums. 

The Secretary of California Teachers 
Association has been requested many 
times lately to assist in the preparation 
of teacher salary schedules. In preparing 
sample schedules for the districts, sixteen 
salary increments have been advocated. 
Those for the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th years 
of service are relatively small because 
many teachers of California discontinue 
teaching at the end of the third or fourth 
year. The increments for the 6th, 7th, 8th 
and 9th years are the largest in the scale. 
Those for the 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th 
years are smaller, and for three more 
years the increments are still smaller. 
Sixteen annual increases are recom: 
mended so that a teacher may look for- 
ward to increases during much of his 
teaching life. 

This is an ambitious program but it is 
necessary now to offer special induce- 
ments to young people to go into teach- 
ing. When prices all along the line are 
skyrocketing, and top wages are paid 
workers in other lines of industry. 

The preparation for the life work of 
many of these workers does not require 
the time nor the experience required to 
obtain a teaching credential, it is neces- 
sary that special inducements must be 
offered to the young people to enter the 
teaching profession and also to those who 
are in it so they will be willing to con 
tinue in that line of activity. 


_ IS A PROFESSION AND THOSE 
WHO MAKE TEACHING THEIR LIFE 
WORK SHOULD BE ADEQUATELY PAID FOR 
THEIR SERVICES, 
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AT MODESTO JUNIOR COLLEGE 








VETERANS HOUSING 


By Glenn Herndon, Publications Department, Modesto Junior College; 
Leonard |. Bartlett, Publications Director 


EALIZING over a year ago that many 
returning servicemen would wish to 
resume or begin a college education, 
President Dwight C. Baker of Modesto 
Junior College, set in action a plan 
whereby many of these men could be 
housed while they pursued their studies. 
His plan was to obtain as soon as pos- 
sible housing units and trailers from the 
federal government which could be rented 
to veterans, on a monthly basis, for a 
reasonable amount to cover the expenses 
of upkeep and management. 


The success of his plan is reflected in 
the fact that 206 persons are now living 
on the campus, of whom 17 are children. 
Veterans have come to the campus from 
such far-away points as Texas and Penn- 
sylvania. 


The 3 apartment units of 12 apartments 
each are all partially furnished, in that 
they have at least a kitchen range, an 
automatic hot-water heater and an ice- 
box. Those termed “furnished” have a 
double bed with springs and mattress, 
2 army bunk beds, 2 chests of drawers, 
2 mirrors, a dinette set (a table and 4 
chairs), 
lounging chair, and the other features 


and an occasional chair, a 
mentioned above. Water, gas, electricity 
and garbage service are also included. 


The basic rental rate of $33 per month 
is applied to all of them. Laundry prob- 
lems are solved by double sinks which 
allow hand-washing to be done, but the 
centrally-located laundry facilities are 
more popular. Washing-machines have 
been installed in some of the apartments 
by the tenants. 


Small flower and vegetable gardens 
have been started by many of the tenants 
in the back-yard plots made available to 
them by the administration. A few ten- 
ants have had shrubs donated to them 
by the housing administrator on the 
campus, Arthur L. Shull, who has also 
made application to have daily mail de- 
livery to each apartment. 

Aside from the apartment buildings, 50 
trailers have been installed. Two of these 
have been damaged by fire, but the 48 
remaining trailers now house 81 single 
veterans and 18: couples, plus one child. 
The back-log of applications here is 44 


on file, including in that number 4 mar- 
A new barracks, being 
erected for single veterans, will eliminate 
the waiting list. Single veterans, now liv- 


ried couples. 


ing in the trailers, will be transferred to 
the barracks, thus making room for more 
families. 

In the trailers a heating stove, a range, 
an ice-box, and 2 double davenport beds 
are provided, but tenants must depend 
for toilet and laundry facilities on the 
centrally located building for such pur- 
poses. Running water, electricity, and 
garbage collection are extra features pro- 


A view of the modern kitchens in the veterans apartments. 
Photos by Kenneth Whitmore. 





vided. The basic rental rate on trailer 
space is $10 per month for each adult, 


The trailers were purchased from an 
Army station at Lompoc, with State aid 
which provided 90% of the funds needed 
for installation, while the junior College 
district furnished 10%. 


Breakfast, lunch and dinner are seryeg 
by the college cafeteria which limits its 
services to college students and person. 
nel. The food is served at cost. 


The social life of the occupants of the 
whole system is not confined to the ep. 
tertainments of the home. The Associated 
Women Students last fall sponsored g 
pot-luck dinner for all veterans and their 
families in the Home Economics building, 
Frequent athletic contests and dances 
have been held in the college gymnasiyn 
and the football field. A radio Station, 
operating from one of the trailers each 
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A Message from the President of 
Modesto Junior College 


ODESTO Junior College vet- 
M.:: housing is typical of the 
post-war college situation in Califor- 
nia in which World War II veterans 
havé crowded into institutions never 
before engaged in student housing. 

Modesto has been more fortunate 
than some sister institutions in hav- 
ing a large campus with plenty of 
vacant land for the accommodation 
of family apartments, pre-fabricated 
barracks, trailer camp and auxiliary 
facilities. 

We began early in our efforts to 
obtain surplus war-housing. Our 
building activities, which opened 
early in 1946, are now practically at 
an end. We have been able to offer 
some sort of housing to every veteran 
who applied during the present col- 
lege year. 

Although our veteran housing is 
of the temporary and minimum 
standard types, we believe it is ade- 
quate for our post-war emergency. 
It has helped Modesto Junior College 
furnish its due contribution in the 
program for veteran education and- 
rehabilitation. — Dwight C. Baker, 
President. 


evening, provides a convenient means by 
which announcements, important to occu- 
pants, are made. Recorded music is pro- 
vided. The station is strong enough to be 
picked up only on the campus. 


N GENERAL, then, the situation here 

is very much like that in many other 
campuses across the nation. Housing 
units have been obtained for veterans, 
but not nearly enough to meet the de- 
mand. They offer no consolation what- 
ever to non-veterans who are prospective 
students at the college. These people, 
with the help of the college welfare com- 
mittee, must find lodging in other places; 
in most instances, in private homes. 


Pictures at right: 


Top — Aerial view of wing of Modesto 
Junior College Veterans Housing Project. 

Center — Seated here in their comfort- 
able apartment are a Veteran’s wife and 
daughter. 

Bottom — Aerial view of a portion of 
the Modesto Junior College Victory Vil- 
lage Housing Project. These trailers ac- 
commodate approximately 80 veterans. 
Photos by Kenneth Whitmore. 
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HERE are three equally important values in 
connection with a school excursion: (1) 


anticipation, (2) experience, and (3) evaluation. 


Techniques for efficiency in each of these 
areas are not too generally understood, and very 
little has been written that can serve as a guide 
to teachers. 


On the face of it an excursion seems to be a 
very simple affair; actually it is perhaps the 
most complex medium of teaching there is. It 
involves more different kinds of problems than 
the uninitiated would dream possible. 

But the rewards for careful planning are im- 
measurable. Here is one time when “learning 
by doing” does not apply. At least, so far as 
the teacher is concerned. 


That is, it is too late to “learn” how to con- 
duct an excursion when the teacher is at the 
head of a bus-load of lively youngsters already 
on their way toward their destination. She’s 
got to learn either by going on the excursion 
alone in advance, or by vicarious means, such 
as reading, or better yet, by workshop methods 
with other teachers. 


Every teacher knows that anticipation gen- 
erates the kind of interest that makes for rich 
learning. During that period of anticipation, 
then, which should be long enough to do a thor- 
ough job of planning and orienting, the major 
learnings will take place. It is then that ample 
use should be made of all the available media 
of audio-visual and library aids. 

When maximum interest has been generated 
through the natural methods of individual and 
collective investigation, effort and achievement, 
then the time is ripe for the excursion itself. 


Meantime the teacher should have visited the 
site of the excursion, herself, both for the sake 
of efficient management and personal prestige 
with her pupils. 

Now comes the long-anticipated excursion. 
The wise teacher will fully capitalize upon the 
tremendous accumulated interest of the children 
at this point. There is no time during the entire 
semester when learnings can so easily be assured 
as at this time. 


Just before leaving there should be a review 
of details relating to the project and an aware- 
ness developed of kind of things that might be 
experienced and seen. Children should be 
given an opportunity to choose certain phases of 
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Making the Most of an Excursion 


By Courtenay Monsen, Secretary, Pasadena Board of Education 


the project that they are particularly interested 
in for special observation. 

No child can absorb everything, and if gy, 
eral members of the class are given special 
assignments they will derive keener satisfactions 
and make greater contributions to the evalua. 
tion period which will continue for some time 
following the excursion itself. 

By-products of the trip may be opportunities 
to teach some simple. fundamental rules of self. 


We Climb Aboard a Modern Locomotive 
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discipline. safety, public health and sanitation, 
and a variety of other things that a teacher with 


imagination will think of. 


Finally, then, comes the evaluation period. 
if there is anything more poignant in the life of 
gn individual than anticipation, it is memory. 
Looking back over the excursion and now enjoy- 
ing the experience vicariously becomes another 
motivating factor in the learning process. 

Here again, and perhaps to even a greater 





degree than before, can audio-visual and library 
aids be used with maximum effectiveness, be- 


cause now everything will have clothed itself in 


old shoe. 


meaning that it never had before. Where words, 
names and pictures earlier in the semester were 
merely symbols for things more or less abstract, 
now they become as familiar to children as an 
They take them for their own, and 
their discovery of the thrilling process of learn- 
ing leads to ever-widening horizons of interest. 





Junior College Agriculture 


By Leslie E. Waight, Instructor, Vocational Agriculture, Mt. San Antonio 


College, Pomona, Los Angeles County 


A PROGRAM of vocational agricul- 
ture on the junior college level, 
organized at the beginning of the 1947 
fall semester at Mt. San Antonio College 
in eastern Los Angeles County, appears 
to the administration of the institution 
to be meeting the needs of young people 
of the district and qualifying for reim- 
bursement under the State plan. 

Prior to the establishment of the cur- 
ricula, the needs of young people in the 
area were analyzed from the standpoint 
of farming and agricultural occupations. 
It was found that the college should serve 


those who: 

1, Planned to make agriculture their career. 
. 2, Were already established in farming (vet- 
erans, young farmers, etc.). 

3. Not living on a farm, but needing farm- 
ing experience for future employment. 

4. Want agriculture courses, but also to go 
om for an agriculture degree. 

5. Need outside agricultural income to con- 
tinue education, 

6. Want to go into a related agricultural 
eccupation. 

7. Want to go into professional agriculture, 
but want a practical basis for it. 

These various desires were reduced to 
3main divisions: those planning to farm, 
those planning to enter an agricultural 
professional field, and those planning to 
engage in agricultural employment or re- 
lated agricultural occupation. 

The next step was to set up the class- 
room and discussion program on the basis 
of 2-hour classes. Livestock production is 
taught each Tuesday and Thursday morn- 
ing from 8 to 10 o’clock, and crop pro- 
duction is taught the same days from 10 
to 12 o’clock. , 

In addition, there is a 3-hour labora- 
tory period each afternoon from Monday 
through Thursday, and every student is 
required to attend the laboratory section 
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in which his major field is covered, thus 
giving each student 7 hours of agricul- 
ture per week. The Monday laboratory 
covers nursery and citrus work; Tuesday, 
field crops and deciduous fruits; Wed- 
nesday, dairy and poultry; and Thursday, 
meat animals and horses. 

This lecture, demonstration and field- 
trip schedule of 7 hours per week is sup- 
plemented by supervised farming. Stu- 
dents either conduct a self-owned home 
farming program, a managerial] enter- 
prise, or a program of part-time agricul- 
tural employment for work experience. 

This program permits the student to 
carry related and general required 
courses in United States history, United 
States government, hygiene, physical edu- 
cation, and psychology. Other recom- 
mended courses are in botany, zoology, 
accounting, mathematics, chemistry and 
public speaking. 

An interesting system of. granting 
credit has been set up. Five hours of 
credit are given for the 4 morning periods 
and the one afternoon laboratory period. 
In addition, each student is given one 
unit for each 3 hours a week of addition- 
al work on his place of employment, or 
his self-owned farming program, up to a 
maximum of 12 hours a week or four 
units. Thus a student may earn up to 
nine semester units in his agiculture 
program. 

After completion of 2 years of work, 
an Associate of Arts certificate is given 
to the student who has carried on the 
full program. If he enters farming or 
full-time agricultural employment in the 
community, the teacher will still be avail- 
able to assist him in carrying on his 
enterprise or occupational program and 


he may keep membership in the local 
chapter of the California Young Farmers 
Association as long as he wishes, before 
going into adult groups. 

Mt. San Antonio College district was 
formed from 4 high school districts in 
eastern Los Angeles County. The school 
is currently being conducted at the for- 
mer naval hospital at Spadra, about half 
way between Puente and Pomona, pend- 
ing the construction of a permanent 
plant. 

The vocational agriculture program 
was developed through the coordinated 
efforts of Dr. George E. Bell, president; 
Oscar Edinger, director; and the agricul- 
ture instructor, Leslie E. Waight, who 
had previous vocational agriculture ex- 
perience at Garden Grove, North Holly- 
wood and Pomona High Schools. 


* % % 


Stay After School is the title of an excel- 
lent editorial in behalf of adequate 
teachers salaries in a recent issue of Pa- 
cific Rural Press; John E. Pickett, editor. 
Too long to reproduce here in full, we 
quote one brief excerpt: 

“True we have some vocational training 
in schools, but not enough, and often not 
practical enough. We fail to give many 
pupils training which they can use to real 
advantage in life. 

“Schools will have to accept some of the 
responsibility for the widespread spirit 
that ‘government will take care of us.’” 





My Suggestion 

Editor 
Sierra Educational News 
660 Market Street, room 415 
San Francisco 4, California 

On attached sheet is my sug- 
gestion for Sierra Educational 
News. ‘ 




























California School People 


Representative Sketches 


MRS. CATHERINE W. DAVIS 


ORN in Cleveland, Ohio, I moved to 

Pittsburgh, Pa., when quite young. 
My recollections of my childhood are 
similar to most children who lived in a 
city and were fortunate to have grand- 
parents living in the country. I will never 
forget the happy hours spent in the 
lovely Shenandoah Valley where my pa- 
ternal grandparents lived, listening to my 
grandfather reminisce his Civil War days 
(he fought with General Lee). 


Then, other times I would spend in 
West Virginia with my other grandpar- 
ents and play in the coal mines near my 
grandfathers’ farm. 


At the usual age my schooling began 
in Pittsburgh and concurrently so did 
my career. My dolls first got the benefit 
of my days in school, then my younger 
playmates. Never in my entire life was 
there any idea of following another voca- 
tion. 


I received my teacher-training at Pitts- 
burgh Training School for Teachers, a 
part of University of Pittsburgh, and 
taught a few years in the Pittsburgh 
schools. I shall never forget my first year 
teaching. Assigned a school in the tough- 
est neighborhood in the steel mill district, 
I couldn’t pronounce half the names of 
my pupils. (They probably turned out 
to be good football players.) The train- 
ing I received in this district was excel- 
lent and has proved beneficial throughout 
my years of teaching. 


I was married at Niagara Falls. With 
the confidence of youth we burned our 
bridges behind us, bought an old car 
with 4 good tires, and set out for Cali- 
fornia. 


In retrospect I have many a laugh. 
Upon my arrival in California, I naturally 
inquired into the teaching profession. I 
was informed that teachers were plenti- 
ful, practically a dime a dozen, and that 
getting a teachers credential was tough. 
My, how times have changed! I was 
determined to teach regardless, so after 
some time at University of Southern Cali- 
fornia my certificate was given me. What 
a thrill! 


I began my California teaching in 
Santa Paula and have been teaching here 
ever since. More school work was taken 
at University of California, at Los An- 
geles, and at Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege, where I received my BE and AB 
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degrees. I have run the gamut of all 
teacher troubles, tenure, ban on married 
teachers, low pay, etc., etc. 


I became interested in professional 
organizations when a very wide-awake 
and alive local teachers club was formed 
in Santa Paula, 5 years ago. I was a 
charter member and was chosen the sec- 
ond President of the Club. I am now 
their CTA representative and have been 
serving for 2 years. I also represent Ven- 
tura County on the executive board of 
Classroom Teachers Department, CTA 
Southern Section, where I am serving as 
secretary. 


Keeping house for my husband is first 
on my career list, with teaching a close 
second. I sincerely feel that a housewife 
can have a career without neglecting 
either her duties at home or at work. We 
love lectures, concerts, gardening, and 
social life. For hobbies I read, knit, and 
collect old sheet music. 


*¢ + 


CLARENCE FIELSTRA 
R. CLARENCE FIELSTRA, who has 


been associate superintendent and 
director of curriculum for San Diego 
County Schools, is now associate pro- 
fessor of education and head of educa- 
tion, University Extension, at University 
of California, Los Angeles. 


Dr. Fielstra joined the County Super- 
intendent’s staff in San Diego in 1943. 
His prior professional experience in- 
cluded public school administration, 
teaching at University of Michigan, and 
directing the teacher-training program at 


Clarence Fielstra 
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Stanford University. His doctor of phil | 


osophy degree was awarded by Unive 


of Michigan. a 


While in San Diego, he was a member of 
board of directors of Family Service Kenide 
tion and of Family Living Association of San 
Diego, He was chairman of the School health 
services coordinating committee, and he for 
merly served as chairman of the education 
committee of San Diego Social Hygiene Aggo. 
ciation. Active in the California education 
program, Dr, Fielstra is serving on several 
educational committees. He continues to Serve 


San Diego County schools as curriculum con 
sultant, 


HAZEL V. JONES 


AZEL V. JONES, teacher of Eng. 

lish at Central Junior High School 
Riverside, was born in Southern Minne. 
sota where she spent the first 9 years of 
her life. From there she and her family 
moved to Missouri where they spent 4 
years and then set out for the Golden 
State where she has spent the rest of her 
life, with the exception of 2 years of out- 
of-State teaching immediately after grad- 
uation from college. 


The major part of her education, there- 
fore, was obtained in California, in Pasa- 
dena schools from 7th grade through 
high school, and at Pomona College in 
Claremont, where she was graduated in 
1919. She was initiated into Phi Beta 
Kappa in the same year. 


After teaching one year in a North 
Dakota high school and another in the 
high school of her Minnesota birth-place, 
she returned to Pomona College for a 
year of graduate study and was granted 
her Master of Arts degree in English 
literature in 1922. 


Her first teaching in California was 
done in Palo Verde Valley Union High 
School at Blythe, Riverside county, on 
the Colorado River. After 5 years of 
service in this desert community she ac- 
cepted a position in Girls Junior High 
School, Riverside. The following year the 
girls and boys junior highs were blended 
into the student bodies of three new 
junior high school buildings, and Miss 
Jones was assigned to Central Junior 
High School. 

She has remained there up to the pres 
ent time except for one year spent as 4 
substitute teacher in Riverside Polytech- 
nic High School. During her stay a 
Central she has served for several years 
as chairman of the English department, 
has participated in the work of the Eng- 
lish curriculum committee for junior high 
schools, and has served on test building 
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committees. At present she is chairman 
of the English department and in charge 
of the testing program at Central. 

For several years Miss Jones has been 
active in teacher association business 
both local and State. She represented 
Central Junior High School teachers in 
Riverside City Teachers Association 
Council, was a Riverside City represen- 
tative to California Teachers Association 
Southern Section Council, and at present 
is treasurer of Department of Classroom 
Teachers, California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Southern Section, and member of 
International Relations Committee of 
National Education Association. 


Besides teacher association duties her 
activities have included presidency in 
1941-42 of the English teachers organ- 
ization of Redlands, San Bernardino, and 
Riverside area. She has also been for 
many years an active member of the local 
branch of American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 


RALPH WALDO EVERETT 


Prepared by Colleagues, Sacramento 
College 


HEN Ralph W. Everett of Sacra- 


mento retired in 1944, California 
lost from active classroom service one of 
its valued educational leaders. But he 
was not lost to education, for he continues 
through his legislative activities in the 
forefront of the battles for better schools 
and for better teaching conditions for 
teachers. 


Born on April 3, 1879, in Birchville 
{now a “ghost” town) in the mining dis- 
trict of Nevada County, Mr. Everett grew 
up on a farm in Sutter County, where 
he attended elementary and high schools. 
He was graduated from Leland Stanford 
Junior University with an AB degree in 
1903, and secured his Master’s degree in 
1931 from the same institution. Further 
study at various American colleges and 
universities, and travel in the United 
States, Canada, and Latin America com- 
pleted his formal education. 

Mr. Everett’s career as an educator has 
been unusually comprehensive. He taught 
for one year in an ungraded country 
school in Del Norte County. For 12 years 
he served as a high school teacher. For 
12 more years he was a school adminis- 
trator, serving terms as principal of 
Round Valley Union High School, Men- 
docino County, of Trinity County High 
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School in Weaverville, and of Armijo 
Union High School in Fairfield, Solano 
County, all in California. This work was 
followed by 15 more years service as in- 
structor of History and Economics in 
Sacramento College. 


During the war just past he did a re- 
markable job of training men in the 
Armed Forces at Mather Field near Sac- 
ramento, where he taught thousands of 
young men the historical and other causes 
of the conflict and the great world ques- 
tions involved,— the principles for which 
the United States was fighting. After re- 
tirement he taught at Spokane Naval 
Supply Depot, Spokane, Washington. For 
41 consecutive years Mr. Everett was 


officially connected with the public 
schools of California. 
Outside the classroom Mr. Everett 


worked indefatigably for the improve- 
ment of the professional status of the 
teacher. Professional organizations dedi- 
cated to advancing the interests of teach- 
ers and the schools found in Mr. Everett 
a leader of initiative, courage, and great 
wisdom. He served as president of Sac- 
ramento City Teachers Association for a 
2-year term. He served as president of 
California Teachers Association Northern 
Section (1928-30), as a member of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association State Council 
for 16 years (1928-44), and as a member 
of California Teachers Association Board 
of Directors for 6 years (1938-44). 


A member of National Education As- 
sociation, Mr. Everett served on commit- 
tees of that organization, and was active 
in American Federation of Teachers on 
local, State, and national levels. 


Mr. Everett has been one of the most 
effective workers for sound educational 
legislation that California has ever had. 
He was chairman of California Teachers 
Association tenure committee during the 
critical years 1930-32. For at least 12 ses- 
sions of the California State Legislature 
he has been a tireless effective 
worker with legislative committees on 
matters affecting public schools. At pres- 
ent he is a legislative representative for 
the Retired Teachers of California. His 
hobby is stamp-collecting. 


and 


In June, 1909, Mr. Everett married 
Laura C. Permin of San Diego. Mrs. 
Everett is the charming mother of two 
children, Ralph Permin Everett and 


Adelle Everett Landau. The Everetts find 
great joy in their 5, splendid grand- 
children. 





MALCOLM P. MURPHY 
— P. MURPHY, principal, 


Sacramento Senior High School, 
NEA State Director for California, and 
president, CTA Northern Section through- 
out the war years, was born March 2, 
1901, in Hammond, Piatt County Illinois. 
He was raised on a typical mid-west farm 
and is a product of one-room rural school 
through the 7th grade and graduated 
Decatur, Illinois, High School. 


He taught one term in one-room school, 
grades 1 to 10, Piatt County, after high 
school graduation; and then “went West” 
in 1922 —as far as Colorado. 


He attended Colorado College at Colo- 
rado Springs, where he majored in his- 
tory and received his AB degree in 1926. 
He taught 2 years, 1926-28, in Lake City, 
Colorado. 


Mr. Murphy came to California to 
enter Stanford University in the fall of 
1928, and in 1929 received his MA from 
Stanford. He attended Stanford several 
summer quarters and has almost com- 
pleted work for the Doctor of Education 
degree. 


His first teaching position in California 
was at Lodi Union High School, where 
he taught for one year, 1929-30. In the 
fall of 1930 he went to Sacramento Senior 
High School. He has been in Sacramento 
for 17 years —7 years as teacher, coun- 
selor, Sacramento High School, 6 years 
as vice-principal, C. K. McClatchy High 
School; since 1943 principal, Sacramento 
Senior High School. 


He belongs to Phi Delta Kappa, Delta 
Chapter, Stanford; Xi, Field Chapter, 
Sacramento; president, Sacramento 
Chapter, American Federation of Teach- 
ers, 1934-35; president, Central Califor- 
nia Social Science Association, 1935; 
president, Sacramento City Teachers 
Association, 1935-37; president, Sacra- 
mento City Principals Association, 1940- 
41; president, Northern Section, Califor- 
nia Teachers Association, 1941-46; mem- 
ber, CTA State Council of Education, 
Retirement Committee, Services and 
Dues Committee; elected at Buffalo Con- 
vention, July, 1946, for 3-year term, NEA 
Director for California. He is a member 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church; 
Provident Lodge, Free and Accepted 
Masons; Rotary Club of Sacramento. 


Mr. Murphy in 1933 married Donna 
MacKay, a former teacher, Sacramento 
Senior High School. 
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HELEN V. NORTHUP 


ISS NORTHUP is the present pres- 

ident of San Jose Teachers Associa- 
tion. She was vice-president in 1945-46, 
and her energy and loyalty to the cause 
of education made her the choice of the 
association members for the presidency 
this year. 


She was chairman of the important 
Finance Committee during 1944-45. This 
was when the single salary schedule was 
inaugurated and when the first substan- 
tial raise was received, June, 1945. 


Under Miss Northup’s leadership, the 
Association has become 100% in mem- 
bership. San Jose Teachers Association 
is all-inclusive, taking in all teachers, 
administrators, nurses and counselors. 


The NEA Victory Action Program has 
been adopted, and the San Jose Teachers 
Association now operates under unified 
dues. 


Miss Northup attended the CTA Asil- 
omar Leaders Conference, and she is 
active in the Bay Section Teacher Asso- 
ciation Presidents Council. 


She is an elementary teacher of the 
fifth grade at Lowell School, San Jose. 
Miss Northup has been interested in 
teachers activities for a number of years. 
Her fellow-teachers, recognizing her 
unique ability as an executive, made her 
president of the Elementary School- 
woman’s Club. 


San Jose High School and San Jose 
State College are honored in claiming 
her as a graduate. Her first teaching was 


Helen V. Northrup 





at Burbank 


in Santa Clara County, 
School. 


Community affairs have been of in- 
tense interest to her, and she is a past- 
president of San Jose Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, and she has 
also been a secretary of Council of 
Womens Service Clubs. 

For a number of years a Camp Fire 
Girls Leader, she is also a member of 
Alpha Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma. 


* * * 


MINNIE TAYLOR 


INNIE TAYLOR, a Pomona ele- 

mentary teacher and vice-president 
of Classroom Teachers Department of 
CTA Southern Section, took early teacher 
training in Cleveland Normal Training 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, a training school 
for Cleveland’s own teachers. 


After teaching in Cleveland one year 
she moved with her parents to California. 
Here she received a certificate of Ac- 
credited Normal School as a member of 
the first class to be thus honored by the 
State of California. 


A unique opportunity to teach in many 
different places in a short time gave her 
wide experience and an early confidence 
in her ability to do her job well. Cowell, 
Chino, Pomona, and Los Angeles are 4 
of the cities where she has had her ex- 
perience. She has worked, in the main, 
with the first, fourth, and sixth grades. 


After returning to Pomona city schools 
in 1930, Miss Taylor enrolled in Pomona 
College and for the next year and a half, 
supplemented her studies with teaching 
afternoon sessions and going to summer 
school. In 1937 she received her BA de- 
gree. This was 20 years after graduating 
from high school. She then entered 
Claremont Colleges Graduate School, 
where she has completed 6 seminars. 


Children who have experienced diffi- 
culties in advancing normally in reading 
have been Miss Taylor’s special interest 
during the past 12 years. Her success in 
this field has received recognition from 
various educational authorities, and her 
published articles on the subject have 
appeared in such periodicals as Christian 
Science Monitor and Sierra Educational 
News. 


Miss Taylor became a NEA Life Mem- 
ber very early in her career. While in 
Los Angeles she was made a member of 








the Superintendent’s Advisory Committee 
under Dr. Susan M. Dorsey, 
the fourth grade. 

She has been a representative to CTA 
Southern Section for Pomona elementary 
schools for a number of years. She has 
served as president of the PTA in two 
schools in which she has taught. 





Tepresenting 





+ + 


H. W. PAT KELLY 
CTA Field Representative 





See also this magazine, January, 1947, 
Page 15. 


TWO POEMS 


By Louise Geear Schleef, Teacher, 
Placerville High School, El Dorado 
County 


From My Bedroom Window 


HE stars, at night, are beautiful 
From my bedroom window — 
My heart, delight, “tis wonderful 
What is spread before me. 


I lie and gasp with infinite 
Longing, 

But could I grasp that sparkle 
Beckoning — 


Would I choose to lose 
All that I love 


From my bedroom window. 


Rain 


HE leaves and I 
Watch the sky 
Pour down its rain — 


No doubt 


The sun comes out 






To drink it up again. 
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Textbooks are Essential Tools of 
Education 





The first duty of a good craftsman 
is the care of his tools. 


The books in your schools deserve the same thoughtful care. 
Old and obsolete books should be disearded. 


The modern or standard textbooks should be protected by 
1947, the specially designed 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which are noted for their durability and resistance to daily 
‘ handling and desk friction. 


They are waterproof and weatherproof. | 


Their hard, smooth surface repels moisture and provides the 


maximum sanitary protection against dirt and infection. 


Their strength and durability reduces replacement costs by increasing 


the life of the books from one to three years. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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ARE YOU? 


HOW MANY COUNSELORS 


By Laurence L. Belanger, Principal, Coalinga Junior High School 


ES, that’s a challenging, puzzling 
question, intriguing perhaps. 

But then, you’re a counselor, you in- 
vite challenges! Because you’re a coun- 
selor you sometimes solve questions. And 
—because of that certain quality you 
have that has ensnared you into the field 
— you're easily intrigued by verbal in- 
congruity. 

This, then, Sir Counselor, is for you, 
especially prepared. 

“How many counselors am I? Shucks! 
I'd be satisfied to be just one moderately 
good one! ... But wait . 
maybe I have to be a sort of split per- 
sonality, a twins under the skin to be a 
counselor? . . . Come to think of it, I 
haven’t been feeling too well lately .. . 
Maybe I'd better get a bit more exercise 
and quit worrying about the kids so 
much .. .” 

Ah ha, my. friend! So you have sus- 
pected! So you haven’t been feeling like 
yourself! 

But that’s just the point: you shouldn’t 
be feeling like yourself — not if you’re 


. . you mean 


to continue successful counseling. 


“Of all the crack-brained ideas I 


” 


ever... 

Now wait a minute. Let’s start al] over 
again. 

How many counselors are you? Well, 
that depends — depends upon how many 
counselees you have — depends 
how many people call you counselor — 
depends upon what you understand to be 
basic in your counseling technique. 


upon 


Each time you engage in counseling 
or an allied activity, remember what the 
undergraduate books said? They empha- 
sized that you must be objective: and 
that means you shouldn’t “feel like your- 
self!” See what we mean? 

"Tes, bet...” 

Then, too, there’s the point that you 
passed over lightly in your student days, 
the point that you wrote down in your 
notebook briefly: “Necessary in counsel- 
ing, first establish rapport.” 

Yes, you put it down like that, prob- 
ably. And you perhaps wondered then if, 
in critical cases, it would be considered 
unethical to proffer a choice gumdrop to 
Johnny Student as you smiled engagingly 
and did your best to make him feel at 
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home, so you and he could become 
friends, so that you might bring the full 
force of your counseling equipage to 
bear upon his problems, so that pfft! 
they could be easily dispersed. 


First, establish rapport . . . of course. 
That was easy. You always did like kids. 


But wait. Rapport! Rapport between 
whom? 


“Why, between the student counselee 
and myself. Who else?” 

Ah! ha! again! You're learning. 
You’re going to be a good counselor yet! 
That “who else” — that’s the important 
thing. 

“Aw, I didn’t mean that seriously .. .” 


But you should have. Because in order 
to be successful in your counseling, you 
must establish rapport, yes. But not rap- 
port simply between you and the student 
as two people. No, you must establish 
rapport between what the student under- 
stands himself to be at the moment and 
what he understands you to be at the 
moment! 


You see, it isn’t really advisable for 
you to feel like yourself because in the 
counseling, situation, you 
must not allow yourself — as you really 
are —to enter the picture. You must re- 
main objective, not subjective. Your own 
emotions and tensions must be cast off 
as you mentally don your counseling 
robe. 


face-to-face 


What Does He Think? 


And, further, it isn’t advisable for you 
to feel like yourself because what you 
feel like isn’t any valid factor in the 
counseling situation. You must ascertain 
what the counselee assumes you to be. 
You must find out, ingeniously, from 
him, what qualities he ascribes to you. 
Do you represent authority to him? Do 
you represent another prying eye or 
probing finger that he has resented so 
many times in the past? Does he see you 
as a necessary evil to be suffered 
through? Does he see you as the fellow 
who failed him in math last term? Does 
he consider you to be a person who must 
be bluffed? Or does he see you as a 
person with an office, probably pretty 
much exasperated with his kind? 









Which of these various people are you 
to him at the moment, in his frame of 
mind? 

This you must ascertain, as quickly as 
possible, as non-directively as possible, 


You must establish rapport in order 
to do effective counseling. That’s what 
your notes said. But that rapport must 
be established, not between your per- 
sonality and his, as such, but between 
what he considers you to be and what 
he considers himself to be, at the time. 


O, you see, you’re many, many coun. 

selors, because no two of your charges 
see you alike. You’re different “people” 
to each of them. You're different from 
day to day because your students inter. 
pretations of you change, as do their 
tensions toward you. Even if you re. 
mained completely unchanged from day 
to day—which of course you don’t— 
you’d still be many people to your asso- 
ciates, each viewing you from a different 
peephole, temperamentally speaking. 


How many counselors are you? You're 
just as many as there are people who 
recognize you as such. 


And don’t forget: your right to the 
title depends upon the skill with which 
you can see yourself reflected in the 
others’ eyes! 


A FLOWER BY THE SIDEWALK 
GREW 


By W. J. Sanders, Los Angeles 


FLOWER by the sidewalk grew 
In scanty soil, midst dirt and dust; 
Its stem was straight, its color blue, 
It’s lovely petals heavenward thrust. 


Unfavored by surroundings grim, 
It filled its mission by the grace 
Of nature and its urge within 


And lent its beauty to the place. 


I plucked it from its lowly bed 
And gazed at it in musing vein; 
“Thanks, little friend,” I fondly said, 
“Courage and hope will win again.” 


* * * 


Teaching Aids for Air Age Education, 
an illustrated brochure of 24 pages, 1947 
edition, published by Air-Age Education 
Research, 80 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York, gives comprehensive data 
on free and inexpensive teaching aids and 
services to help teachers introduce modern 
problems of the Air Age. For a free copy 


write to the above address. 
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Gives the Young Mind “Room to Grow” 
Meets the new school needs at every age level... 
<= . Man’s hand has been the servant of his brain in the accomplishments that distinguish 
~~ him from the brutes. And it is man’s thumb that provides his hand with its unique 
ist; dexterity. Just make believe you have no thumb and try to pick up something, 
or to write—or to find a fact in a book! 
Just as a man’s thumb distinguishes him from the rest of the animal kingdom, so the 
Fact-Index distinguishes Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia from other reference works. 
Thumb-tabbed, a section of this Fact-Index is at the back of each volume. It not 
only indexes every fact in the Compton text under various logical headings, but it also 
has thousands of short thumbnail articles including sketches of important 
people, early pioneers, and towns and places throughout the world. 
Children’s minds shouldn’t be ‘all thumbs” with unanswered questions... 
not when any fact can be found in 30 seconds in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia through its Fact-Index. 

ion, 
1947 Let them find things wink-fast with Compton’s. 
ee HORACE KINCAID, Repr., Southern Calif. 
Jata 1709 West 8th Street e Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

and MRS. GLADYS HASVOLD, Repr., Northern Calif. , ee}, 
lern 363 20th Avenue, Apt. "A" © San Francisco 21, Calif. :' E> 
opy ) 

“ F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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WORLD FRIENDSHIP KIT 


A frame from one of the 5 new 35 mm 

World Friendship color filmstrips, just 

released by Aud’o-Visual Division of 
Popular Science Publishing Co. 


OLOR cartoons, idea-packed jingles 

and catchy tunes are cleverly used to 
lead middle-grade school children down 
the road to world friendship in the new 
World Friendship kit of audio-visual- 
textual teaching aids released by Audio- 
Visual Division of Popular Science Pub- 
lishing Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

The kit of modern teaching tools is 
based on Irving Caesar’s book, Sing a 
Song of Friendship, 19 songs, inspired by 
the United Nations. 


The kit is made up of five 35 mm 
Teach-O-Filmstrips in color; 4 TeachO- 
Disc recordings of the 19 songs; and 
Caesar’s book, containing in a colorful 
format the words and music of the songs. 


The World Friendship Teach-O-Film- 
strips visualize the basic ideas in terms of 
a child’s experience, using color photo- 
graphs, cartoons and drawings in a lively 
sequence. 


The album of Sing a Song of Friend- 
ship teach-o-discs was part of a US State 
Department exhibit before the United 
Nations in Paris last Fall. 

The entire kit may be ordered from the 
Audio-Visual Division of Popular Science; 
or the filmstrip series, the album, or the 
book, may be purchased separately. 
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Schoolwork 


"Variety Is the Spice of". 





By Henrietta Holland, Teacher, San Bernardino Senior High School 


E ALL subscribe heartily to the old 

adage, “Variety is the spice of 
life,” and yet we sometimes become so 
absorbed in what we are trying to teach 
that we overlook the advantages of cap- 
italizing upon having a great deal of 
variety in our classrooms. 


We as teachers are free to move about 
the room, to talk, to engage in a number 
of activities in which our pupils are not 
privileged to engage freely. 


It is easy to become so intent on our 
teaching that we forget how monotonous 
schoolwork may become for boys and 
girls confined by seats, assignments, and 
classroom routine. 


Now don’t misunderstand. I don’t advo- 
cate letting boys and girls indulge in 
every whim, nor do I believe in allowing 
children’s fancies to dictate classroom 
activities. 


However, a bit of attention to human 
nature and observance of the need for 
frequent changes of activity can not only 
greatly improve a teacher’s technique; it 
can make school pleasanter for her as 
well as for her pupils. 


In the physical make-up of the class- 
room, variety adds interest. Frequent 
changes of bulletin-board arrangements, 
flower arrangements, book exhibits, and 
other features of the classroom setting 
can bring pleasure and can help to mo- 
tivate pupils to greater effort. 


A Science Corner where there is al- 
ways something new, a Book Corner 
where pupils can anticipate frequent 
“surprises” will add interest to school 
for both teacher and pupils. 


It is even advantageous to change the 
seating arrangement now and then. An 
uninterrupted view of the back of 
Johnny’s head may become very boring 
after the first few weeks, and one does 
sometimes yearn to view teacher and the 
blackboard from a different angle. Vary- 
to fit unit 
activities or special group-work actually 
improves the learning-situation remark- 
ably. 


ing seating arrangements 


Variety in the arrangements of sub- 
jects is important, too. Although pupils 
like an established routine, they also 
enjoy surprises on days when superior 


accomplishment warrants a reward. An 
extra period of art or music — especially 
in-between difficult drills — can bring 
relaxation and set the stage for better 
learning in skills which follow. 

Variety in presenting subject-matter js 
important. One unit can be opened with 
a moving- picture; the next, with a 
speaker; another with a field trip — by 
not always in the same way. Even such 
subjects as arithmetic and spelling offer 
many more possibilities for variety than 
we sometimes realize. Avoid conducting 
such lessons in a routine fashion — pres. 
entation, explanation, drill, write, check, 
and correct. Why not have the drill 
period first some day, a test another, 
games another, etc.? 


Most important of all, however, is va- 
riety in the physical activities of pupils 
in the classroom. Especially is it impor- 
tant to avoid prolonged periods of close 
work, reading, writing, drawing, and 
other activities requiring use of small 
muscles. Repeated periods of work 
necessitating a similar type of activity 
can become boring. Many discipline dif- 
ficulties arise from just such sources. 

There is no hard and fast rule for so 
many minutes of this, to be followed by 
so many minutes of that. Rather, common 
sense is the only dependable guide. 
Pupils vary in the length of attention- 
span, in their ability to do certain kinds 
of work. The weather may influence the 
situation. 

But whenever pupils begin to appear 
restless, to wiggle, to look abstractedly 
out the window, to appear dull, it is 
probably time for a change. Sometimes 
a good laugh, the opportunity to walk to 
the desk, or the chance to choose is all 
that is needed; again, it may be necessary 
to change the entire class program. The 
teacher should use her ingenuity to de- 
termine the most valuable “change.” 


UT while changes are in order, don’t 

forget that variety should apply to 
the teacher herself. A change of clothes, 
a new hair-do, an evening of pleasure 
and relaxation to vary the numbing bore- 
dom of too-concentrated attention to 
teaching; varied experiences of many 
sorts are as important for the teacher as 
for the pupils. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


DIGEST OF BILLS; 1947 CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 


By Roy W. Cloud and Robert E. McKay 


[THE 57th Session of the California Legislature has before it a 
record number of bills dealing with the affairs of State. More 
than the usual number of school proposals are included. 


Presented herewith is a digest of the measures which pertain to 
education. Among these are many which deal with the same subject. 
During the second session many of these bills will be eliminated 
without discussion. Except as where noted otherwise, all measures 
have been referred to the Senate or Assembly Committees on 
Education. 


Many bills of importance to the schools are included. It is hoped 
that those persons who are particularly interested in any of the bills 
will obtain copies from their Assemblyman or Senator, study them 
carefully, and make recommendations to their Legislators as to their 
desires. 


We are particularly anxious that bills advantageous to the schools 
will be enacted and that those which might adversely affect pro- 
cedures in the public schools of the State will not receive favorable 
consideration. 


The Legislative Committee of California Teachers Association 
will soon pass upon the various proposals and will make recommen- 
dations either for or against them. Anyone interested in any par- 
ticular measure, and desiring special attention to be given to that 
bill, should write to the Chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
Superintendent Walter T. Helms of Richmond, or to headquarters 


of California Teachers Association, 660 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4. 





COMMITTEES ON EDUCATION 
Senate Committee on Edueation 


Chairman: Herbert W. Slater, Santa Rosa. Nelson S. Dilworth, Route 1, Box 18, 
Hemet. 

Vice-Chairman: Byrl Salsman, 2030 Web- 
ster Street, Palo Alto. Hugh P. Donnelly, 953 Sierra Drive, 
Turlock. 

Earl D. Desmond, Capital National Bank 
Building, Sacramento. Chris N. Jespersen, Atascadero. 

Charles H. Deuel, 273 East Sacramento 


Avenue, Chico. 


Fred H. Kraft, 727 Armanda Terrace, 
San Diego. 


Gerald J. O'Gara, 2100 Mills Tower, 
San Francisco. 


(it) 


Senate Bills 


SB 4 Quinn & Others. To Committee on 
Military & Veterans Affairs. Appropriates 
$1,308,854.71 to Department of Veterans 
Affairs for provision of educational assist- 
ance to veterans during 98th Fiscal Year. 

SB 7 Tenney & O’Gara. To Committee 
on Military & Veterans Affairs. Provides 
that present allowance of $40 per month 
for living expenses of a student may be 
paid by State Military and Veterans Board 
concurrently with a subsistence allowance by 
the United States or its agencies, but that 
the combined allowances shall not exceed 
$100 per month for an unmarried veteran 
or $125 per month for a married veteran. 

SB 23 Watson. To Committee on Local 
Government. Provides that in the election 
of boards of education in cities of the fifth 
class, the three members receiving the high- 
est vote shall hold office for period of 4 
years, and that the two members receiving 
the lowest number of votes shall hold office 
for the period of 2 years; that board mem- 
bers shall serve 4-year terms thereafter. 

SB 36 Dillinger. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
13424. Provides that every school teacher 
shall receive actual and necessary traveling 
expenses, not exceeding 25c a mile one 
way, in attending teachers institutes, the 
expenses to be payable from the same fund 
as teachers salaries. 

SB 67 Mayo. Establishes classification of 
certain counties for the purpose of prescrib- 
ing the qualifications and salaries of county 
superintendents of sckools. 

SB 68 Mayo. Adds new secs. to Ed. 
Code. Prescribes holding of a credential as 
an elementary school administrator as the 
qualifications and fixes an annual salary of 
$4,000 for the county superintendent of 
schools in counties of the 46th, 50th and 
53rd classes. 

SB 93 Tenney. To Committee on Elec- 
tions. Provides that first petitions with sig- 
natures on a proposed initiative measure 
shall be filed with the clerk or registrar of 
voters not later than 180 days from “Of- 
ficial summary date.” The present provision 
is for such filing within 90 days from above 
date. 

SB 95 Tenney. To Committee on Gov. 
ernmental Efficiency. Reduce amount of 
State’s receipts from horse-race tracks pay- 
able into Fair & Exposition Fund from 
which California Polytechnic School and 
University of California benefit. 

SB 97 Tenney & Others. Adds sec. 
13521.5 to Ed. Code. Requires dismissal of 
any teacher in the public schools or in any 
State-supported educational institution who 
advocates or is a member of an organization 
which advocates overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of tke State 
by force, violence or other unlawful means. 
This is a companion bill of AB 65. 

SB 133 Slater & Others. Adds a new 
section to Education Code, relating to the 
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Ckairman Francis Dunn, Jr., 
1634 Sixty-ninth Avenue, Oakland 3. 


Glenn M. Anderson, 325 Cedar Avenue, 
Hawthorne. 


Julian Beck, 423 Hagar Street, 
San Fernando. 


Raymond W. Blosser, 222 Moncada Way, 
San Francisco 12. 


Bernard R. Brady, 294 
San Francisco. 


28th Avenue, 


Michael J. Burns, 
Eureka. 


1644 Summer Street, 


Thomas W. Caldecott, 
Avenue, Berkeley. 


2962 Piedmont 


John L. E. Collier, 5138 Highland View, 
Los Angeles 41. 


M. Philip Davis, 
Los Angeles. 


10801 Ambazac Way, 


Ernest E. Debs, 
Los Angeles. 


1633 Lyman Place, 


Alfred W. Robertson, 


Assembly Committee on Education 


Ralph C. Dills, 1505 North Spring Street, 
Compton. 


Edward M. Gaffney, 295 Sanchez Street, 
San Francisco. 


Ernest R. Geddes, 1445 Alameda Street, 


Pomona. 


Donald L. Grunsky, 


Watsonville. 


19 Ford Street, 


L. Stewart Hinckley, Route 2, Box A306, 
Redlands. 


Willard M. Huyck, 115 
Drive, Beverly Hills. 


North Almont 


Robert C. Kirkwood, P. 
Saratoga. 


O. Box 466, 


Bert W. Loomis, 587 East 3rd Street, Chico. 


Mrs. Kathryn T. Niehouse, 4889 Bancroft 
Street, San Diego. 


R. Fred Price, 1314 North Euclid Avenue, 
Upland. 


15 West Carrillo 


Street, Santa Barbara. 


education of mentally-retarded minors; pro- 
vides that any elementary or unified school 
district having 15 or more mentally-retarded 
minors shall establish special schools or 
classes for their education; that Department 
of Education skall establish minimum stand- 
ards for such schools or classes; provides for 
financing of such training through appor- 
tionments by State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to the county superintendents. 

SB 136 Tenney. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
8522. Provides that no student shall receive 
a diploma from any high school unless he 
shall first satisfactorily pass an examination 
on tke history, Constitution, philosophy and 
operation of the Goverment of the United 
States. 

SB 163 Quinn et al. To Committee on 
Military & Vet. Affairs. Expands definition 
of veterans’ dependents in connection with 
educational assistance. 

SB 204 Ward. Adds new sec. to Ed. 
Code. Provides that in a county of the 18th 
class, the qualifications of the county super- 
intendent of schools shall be the holding of 
a credential as an elementary school admin- 
istrator and the salary skall be $5,400 per 
year. 

- SB 207 Dilworth & Jespersen. Adds a 
new section to Education Code, relative to 
apportionment of the State School Fund to 
school districts for pupil transportation. Ef- 





fective July 1, 1949, no apportionment shall 
be made to any district whose district or- 
ganization has not been approved by State 
Commission on School Districts. 

SB 208 Dilworth & Jespersen. Amends 
6 sections of Education Code and adds 
one new section thereto relating to the re- 
organization of sckool districts: — 

Makes it the duty of “each regional com- 
mission” rather than “the State Commis- 
sioner” to appoint local survey committees. 

In the section providing for formulation 
of plans for unification or reorganization of 
school districts the words “into one or more 
unified school districts” are struck out. 

Adds a new section specifying that in the 
event a local survey board recommends ex- 
clusion of territory from a school district 
an election for that purpose skall be held 
only in said territory if such an election is 
determined by the governing body of the 
district. 

Provides that each elector residing within 
the boundaries of “each” elementary or 
unified school district or “portions of dis- 
tricts, as the case may be, in which tke 
election is called” shall be eligible to vote 
at such election. 

Makes the provisions relative to the call- 
ing of elections applicable to a “portion of 
a district” concerned with reorganization. 

SB 209 Dilworth & Jespersen. Amends 


(2) 





Ed. Code sec. 6357. Increases maximum 
tax-rate per $100 of assessed valuation for 
any unified school district from $1.59 to 
$1.55 for combined elementary schoo] and 
high sckool purposes; from $1.60 to $1.65 
for combined kindergarten, elementary and 
high school purposes; $1.75 to $1,99 ia 
combined elementary, high school and ju 
nior college purposes; and from $1.85 to 
$2.00 for combined kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, high school and junior college pur. 
poses. 


SB 210 Dilworth & Jespersen. Amends 
Ed. Code sec. 4919. Adds a provision to 
Education Code that “If a majority of the 
total number of electors residing in the 
districts, or portions of districts, in which 
the election was held did not reside in any 
one elementary school district or unified 
school district and” a majority of all votes 
cast at the election were cast in favor of 
unification then the unification shall be 
deemed to be accomplished. Deletes a pro- 
vision that any elementary or unified school 
district which casts a majority of votes 
against unification shall be excluded from 
the unification or other reorganization, 


SB 211 Dilworth & Jespersen. Adds a 
new section to Education Code declaring jt 
the policy of the people of California in 
favor of and encouraging proper reorgan- 
ization of school districts of the State as 
necessary to the educational welfare of the 
children of the State; declares it the policy 
of the Legislature to review from time to 
time tke law relating to apportionment of 
State funds to school districts, giving con 
sideration to such recommendations as may 
be made to it by the State Commission on 
School Districts, with a view to encouraging 
the voluntary reorganization of school dis 
tricts by the electors. 


SB 229 Quinn & Others. To Committee 
on Military & Veterans Affairs. Provides 
that no veteran, as defined in Sections 800 
or 9LJ of Military and Veterans Code, shall 
receive educational benefits as provided in 
that Code until he kas exhausted his public 
law entitlement, this provision to become 
effective on September 1, 1947. 


SB 236 Kraft. To Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Efficiency. Amends Alcohol Bew 
erage Control Act by repealing the provi 
sion that State Board of Equalization may 
refuse to issue on sale retail liquor licenses 
for premises within the immediate vicinity 
of churches, hospitals, schools and chil 
dren’s public playgrounds and providing in 
stead that “No retail license shall be issued 
to any applicant for any premises located 
within a radius of 600 feet of any church, 
school or children’s public playground, un’ 
less such premises were used in the exercise 
of the rights and privileges conferred by 
the license at a time immediately preceding 
the 91st day following the final adjournment 
of the 57tk (General) Session of the Legis 
lature.” 
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SB 238 Kraft. To Committee on Educa- 
tion. Appropriates $30,000,000 for appor- 
tionment to impoverished school districts 
by a new State School Building Commission 
for purchase and improvement of school 
building sites, construction, reconstruction, 
repair and alteration of school buildings and 
the furnishing and equipment of school 
buildings. To be eligible for an apportion- 
ment from the new State School Building 
Fund a district must: 

1. Apply for an opportionment; 

2. Have levied a district tax-rate within 
one-half cent of the maximum tax rate fixed 
in Section 6357 of Education Code; 

3, Have issued bonds exceeding in 
amount 95% of the total amount of bonds 
the district is permitted by Education Code 
or any law to issue; 

4. Have obtained the advice of State 
Commission on School Districts with respect 
to the making of such an apportionment; 
and 

5. Have met such other qualifications as 
State School Building Commission has es- 
tablished. The Commission shall consist of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Direc- 
tor of Finance, Director of Public Works, 
and a member each of Assembly and Sen- 
ate. This is a companion bill to AB 98. 


SB 276 Breed & Others. Authorizes 
establishment of a police force to. have 
jurisdiction upon the property of University 
of California, wherever situated, and in and 
upon all roads and paths which traverse or 
are contiguous to the boundaries of the Uni- 
versity. Members of the police force shall 
have powers and authority as peace officers. 


SB 302 Williams. Adds new sec. to Ed. 
Code. Establishes procedure whereby reg- 
istered electors in a union elementary school 
district with an average daily attendance of 
550 or more may form a new high sckool 
district. The board of supervisors, upon the 
fling of petitions signed by voters equal in 
number to at least 60% of the number of 
votes cast in said union elementary district 
in the last general election for Governor, 
shall conduct a hearing within 15 days and 
may issue an order granting the withdrawal 
of the union elementary district from the 
kigh school district of which it is a part 
and ordering creation of a new high school 
district. 


SB 308 Quinn. To Committee on Gov. 
ernmental Efficiency. Decreases from 
25% to 20% the allocation of tke second 
balance of Fair and Exposition Fund to 
California Polytechnic School and allocates 
5% or $1,5000,000 whichever is larger, 
for Department of Wildlife and Agricul- 
ture at Humboldt State College. 


SB 321 O’Gara. To Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Efficiency. Abolishes Defense 
Training School Fund in the State Treasury 


and transfers any unspent money in said 
fund to General Fund. 


SB 338 McCormack. Amends Ed. Code 
secs. 21171, 21173. Increases from $15,000 
to $30,000 the maximum amount for cruise 
expenses of California Maritime Academy 
vessel. 

SB. 339 McCormack et al. Adds sec. 
7006.1 to Ed. Code. Increases amount al- 
lowed for current expenses of school dis- 
tricts qualifying for aid from State School 
District Emergency Fund, which had actual 
increase of 5% or more in average daily 
attendance for first 3 montks of 1946-47 
over estimated ADA for year in same ratio 


as increase of such estimate over such ac- 
tual ADA. 


SB 341 DeLap. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
1503. Amends Education Code relating to 
the interdistrict attendance of pupils. Strikes 
out the provision whereby, in lieu of an 
agreement between the governing boards 
of the district of residence and the district 
of proposed attendance, the county board 
of education may authorize interdistrict at- 
tendance on terms agreed upon by the 
county board and the governing board of 
the district of proposed attendance. Adds a 
new section providing that in the event the 
governing board of either district neglects 
or refuses to enter into an agreement within 
30 days after the person having custody of 
any pupil so to do, such person may appeal 
to the county board of education, whick 
within 30 days after the filing of the appeal 
shall determine whether the pupil shall be 
permitted to attend in the district he desires 
and for what period of time. For pupils so 
admitted tke district of residence shall pay 
the district of attendance the actual cost 
of education of such pupils less all State 
and Federal funds apportioned to the dis- 
trict of attendance. 


SB 349 Desmond. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
2975. In Education Code section 2975 
“governing board of the district” is sub- 
stituted for former reading. 


SB 350 Desmond. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
3222. Substitutes the term “governing 
boards” in Code section 3222. 


SB 354 Jespersen. To Committee on 
Governmental Efficiency. Excludes from 
the meaning of the term “State agency” 
as used in Government Code sec. 11270- 
11274 any State agency supported from 
Vocational Education Fund, Vocational Re- 
habilitation Fund or any other fund which 
cannot be used for the payment of such 
administrative costs. 


SB 355 Jespersen & Others. To Commit- 
tee on Financial Institutions. Amends the 
act governing the formation and operation 
of Credit Unions. Permits the granting of 
a limited line of credit to any member. 


SB 360 Jespersen & Others. To Commit- 
tee on Financial Institutions. Permits Credit 
Union to indicate on its letterheads, signs 
or advertising mattes that it will accept 
“savings and deposits” for relending. 
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SB 361 Desmond. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
14073. Changes Education Code section 
14073 relating to resignation of school em- 
ployees. The letter (s) is deleted in the 
term “governing boards.” 

SB 366 Slater. Adds sec. 119 to Ed. 
Code. Provides that in the event of a va- 
cancy in the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction the Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction shall be the sec- 
retary and executive officer of State Board 
of Education until the vacancy is filled. 


SB 367 Slater. Amends many secs. of Ed. 
Code. Amends 9 sections of Education Code 
relating to Department of Education by 
vesting in the “Department of Education” 
certain functions. 


SB 371 Ward & Others. To Committee 
on Military & Veterans Affairs. Requires a 
minimum of 90 days of active service with 
the Armed Forces of the United States for 
a veteran to receive educational benefits 
under Military & Veterans Code, provided, 
however, that a veteran who was discharged 
due to a service connected disability within 
said 90-day period may receive educational 
benefits. 


SB 388 DeLap. Provides $30,000,000 for 
building construction by impoverished dis- 
tricts. This bill is identical with AB 98 by 
Lowrey & others; AB 1104 by Beck; and 
SB 238 by Kraft. 


SB 398 Slater. Amends many secs. of Ed. 
Code. Amends 16 sections of Education 
Code; adds 2 new sections and repeals 5 
other sections. 


Provides that no territory made a part 
of another school district shall be liable for 
the “then outstanding” bonded indebted- 
ness of the district, except as provided in 
the act. ; 

Establishes election procedure for deter- 
mination of whether liability for the out- 
standing bonded indebtedness of the district 
into wkich a territory is being voted shall 
be assumed. 

Provides that members of the governing 
board of a newly-formed union or joint- 
union district shall determine by lot the 
term for which each member‘ shall hold 
office. 

Permits merger of a suspended district 
with one or more adjoining districts, “‘in- 
cluding an elementary school district within 
a union elementary sckool district, joint 
union elementary school district or a unified 
school district,” under procedure already 
established by the act. Permits the territory 
of lapsed districts to be attached to districts 
including the above “underlined” types. 

Defines “excess cost” of educating phys- 
ically-handicapped pupils and directs State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to de- 
termine such costs. 

Provides that Department of Education 
shall recommend depositories to bé used by 


publisters for handling orders for text- 
books. 






































































Permits local governing boards to enter 
into agreements with foreign countries for 
exchange teachers without making such 
agreements “through the State Department 
of Education.” 

Makes leaves of absence of State College 
employees good for a period not to exceed 
“one year” instead of “one calendar year.” 

SB 407 Donnelly. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
1804. Requires the board of education to 
send a notice or sample ballot to each reg- 
istered voter in the district in any election 
of trustees or members of boards of educa- 
tion of any elementary, high sckool or ju- 
nior college district. 


SB 413 Breed. Repeals Chapter 506 of 
Statutes of 1913, Chapters 426, 428 and 
429 of Statutes of 1919, and Chapter 737 
of Statutes of 1921, relating to appropria- 
tions to University of California. 


SB 457 Brown. Adds secs. 452, 457 to 
Ed. Code. Fixes annual salaries of $4,000 
for county superintendents of schools in 
counties of 52nd class (Inyo) and 57tk 
class (Mono) counties. 


SB 473 Deuel. Appropriates an unspeci- 
fied amount for construction of buildings 
and purchase of equipment for Chico State 
College. 


SB 489 Kraft. Appropriates $2,200,000 
for construction of buildings, improvements 
and equipment at San Diego State College. 


SB 494 Burns. To Committee on Gov. 
ernmental Efficiency. Appropriates an- 
hually to Department of Agriculture at 
Fresno State College 5% of second balance 
of Fair and Exposition Fund but not less 
than $200,000. 


- SB 521 Busch. Adds an Article to Ed. 
Code. Declares that the classification of 
counties adopted by the Legislature for the 
purpose of regulating the compensation of 
officers in tke counties of the State shall 
be used as the classification for the purpose 
of prescribing the qualifications required of 
county superintendents of schools and fixing 
their salaries. 


SB 522 Busch. Adds secs. to Ed. Code. 
Requires holding of an elementary school 
administrator credential as the qualifications 
of a county superintendent of schools in 
the 34th and 5ist classes, and fixes the 
salary at an amount to be determined later. 


SB 530 Dilworth. Adds secs. to Ed. 
Code. Sets standards for granting emer- 
gency credentials and for upgrading same. 


SB 531 Dilworth. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
185. Changes from “Political Code section 
352” to “Government Code Section 11032” 
the purposes of a statement of proper pur- 
poses of travel expenses of officers and 
employees of Department of Education. Re- 
peals the provisions limiting to $1,500 the 
amount which may be spent for travel out- 
side the State. 

SB 532 Dilworth. Adds sec. 12143 to Ed. 
Code. Permits State Board of Education to 


issue credentials limiting the service author- 
ized by such credentials to service in the 
sckools or classes specified on the creden- 
tial. 


SB 556 Tenney. Adds sec. 12143 to Ed. 
Code. Authorizes Department of Education 
to establish and designate the membership, 
terms of office, powers and procedure of a 
commission, the main purpose of which 
shall be to give periodic examinations in 
Music, required of all those who are not 
duly certified Music Teachers and who plan 
to teach music in this State, and to issue 
licenses to those found proficient; members 
of the commission to receive a per diem of 
$25 per day plus actual and necessary trav- 
eling expenses when engaged in official 
business. 

SB 557 Tenney. Adds sec. 11181.2 to 
Ed. Code. Requires State Board of Educa- 
tion to provide for use of high schools a 
textbook, approved by Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, explaining the principles 
of the Constitution, the constitutional his- 
tory and the operations of the government 
of the United States. 

SB 558 Tenney. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
10603. Requires junior colleges to offer a 
course-of-study in the Constitution of the 
United States from a textbook approved by 
Superintendent of Public Instruction with 
the participation of the Committee on Con- 
stitutional Education. 


SB 559 Tenney. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
10601. Requires the course-of-study for 
each junior college to contain instruction 
on the history and philosophy of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Creates an 
interim legislative committee to be known 
as the committee on Constitutional Educa- 
ion and to consist of three members each 
from the Assembly and the Senate. 


SB 568 Dilworth. Adds sec. 30374.1 to 
Ed. Code. Fixes 70 as the maximum age at 
which a person may remain employed by a 
State College. 


SB 570 Dilworth. Adds secs. to Ed. Code. 
Requires the governing board of each 
school district to hold a regular meeting 
not less tkan once each month, posted 
notice of each regular meeting to be given 
at least 15 days in advance. Requires that 
all meetings of the governing board be open 
to the public and that no action authorized 
or required by law be taken by the board 
except in open meeting. 


SB 578 DeLap. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
2156. Provides that an election for recall of 
members of governing boards of school dis- 
tricts skall be called, held and conducted in 
the same manner as elections held under 
Article 1 of Chapter 4 of Division 2 of the 
Education Code except that notice of the 
election need not be posted or published 
more than three weeks prior to the election. 


SB 579 DeLap. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
141. Increases from $10,000 to $12,000 the 
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salary of State Superintendent of Publi te! 

Instruction. " of 
SB 593 Quinn. Appropriates $150,009 

for acquisition of additional real Property fo 

and for postwar building activity at Hum. af 


boldt State College, the money to be ey. ul 
pended under provisions of Property Ac. 
quisition Act. 


to 
SB 594 Quinn. Appropriates $2,250,009 c 
for construction and improvements at Hum, P 
boldt State College. e 
SB 600 Quinn & Dilworth. To Commit. 
tee on Military & Veterans Affairs. Redesig. F 
nates the High Sckool Cadet Corps as the , 
“California Cadet Corps”; provides for ey , 
tablishment of units in colleges and junior 
colleges as well as high schools. This is a ‘ 
companion bill of AB 901, by McCollister. 


SB 621 Hulse. To Committee on Local 
Gov. Adds group annuity plans to types 


' of insurance plans which school districts, : 


among others, may adopt for officers and | 
employees of districts; permits districts to 

pay such part of the premiums as its gov. 

erning board determines. 

SB 623 Kraft & Others. Classifies coun- 
ties and fixes salaries of county superin- 
tendents of schools. Provides that the an 
nual salary of each county superintendent 
of schools skall be payable from the county 
service fund monthly in the same manner 
as the salaries of otter county officers, 


SB 624 O’Gara & Others. Adds Article 
to Ed. Code. Appropriates $1,200,000 for 
land purchase and building construction for 
Hastings College of the Law. 


SB 625 McCormack. Amends Ed. Code 
sec. 21101. A “spot” bill changing “the” 
to “a” in an Education Code section relat 
ing to the board of governors of the State 


Nautical Sckool. 


SB 638 Mayo. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
2807. Permits formation of a union ele 
mentary school district if a majority of the 
voters in a majority of the school districts 
favor it. At present a majority of the voters 
in each and every one of the districts is 
required. 

SB 648 Judah. To Committee on Gov. 
ernmental Efficiency. Gives credit for 
teaching service in a State college prior to 
January 1, 1932, under State Employees 
Retirement System, by a member who left 
State service to teach in a junior college 
maintained by tke State College under con’ 
tract with a junior college district and who, 
after such service, returned directly to 
State service in any State college. 

SB 650 Dilworth et al. Amends Ed. Code 
secs. 4961, 4962, 4963 and adds 4961.1. 
Clarifies the provision relating to the bond: 
ed debt, property and funds of school dis 
tricts included in unified school districts. 

SB 653 McBride. Amends Ed. Code secs. 
1503, 1503.2. Permits the county board of 
education in exceptional cases to grant @ 
renewed application for inter-district at 
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sB 658 Donnelly. Establishes a program 
for training firemen at State Colleges and 
appropriates $49,700 to Department of Ed- 
yeation for that purpose. 

SB 659 Donnelly. Appropriates $762,000 
to Department of Education for the pur- 
of sites, construction of buildings, im- 


hase 
Se anttt of grounds and purchase of 
sqoipment for a State Fire Training School. 


SB 666 Rich et al. To Committee on 
Finance. Budget Act of 1947. Appropriataes 
funds for all State purposes, including those 
of education. 

SB 672 O’Gara. Appropriates an amount 
to be inserted later for the establishment 
of a teacher training program in special 
education at a State College. 

SB 724 Slater et al. Amends Ed. Code 
sec. 13842. Increases from $1,800 to $2,400 
the minimum salary of full-time certificated 
employees of school districts. 

SB 734 Desmond. Appropriates $12,500 
to Department of Education to be spent 
through California Section of State Library 
for distribution of California kistory books 
to the public schools of the State on a loan 
basis. 

SB 760 Brown. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
3941. Permits the county superintendent 
of schools at his discretion to suspend a 
high school with an average daily attend- 
ance of 10 or less after the first year if 
the school is more than 50 miles by trav- 
eed road from any other public high 
school. Under present law it is mandatory 
upon the district superintendent to suspend 
a high school witk 10 or less ADA. 


SB 764 Dillinger. Amends and adds to 
the Education Code relating to State 
Teachers Retirement System. Permits cer- 
tain members of State Employees Retire- 
ment System to transfer to Teachers Re- 
tiement System. Clarifies conflicting pro- 
visions regarding members with accrued 
benefits under local retirement system. 

SB 767 Jespersen. To Committee on Gov. 
emmental Efficiency. Permits use of the 
5% allowance made from Fair & Exposi- 
tion Fund to California Polytechnic School 
for purchase of land in addition to perma- 
nent improvements and support. 


SB 768 Jespersen. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
10651. Ckanges the name of California 
Polytechnic School to California Polytech- 
nic College. 

SB 769 Jespersen. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
9162. Gives State approval to August 1, 
1946, amendment to Federal Act of June 
8, 1936, regarding development of voca- 
tional education. 


SB 770 Jespersen. Appropriates an un- 
specified amount to State Board of Educa- 
tion for support of vocational education. 


SB 771 Jespersen. Appropriates $65,000 
to State Board of Education for use in ful- 


filling its responsibilities imposed by Chap- 
ter 4 of Division 3 of Labor Code, in con- 
nection with apprenticeship training pro- 
gram. 


SB 775 Sutton. Adds sec. 14314 to Ed. 
Code. Permits Teachers Retirement Board 
to grant additional allowances, in extra- 
ordinary cases, to retired members in need 
of assistance because of illness or other 
distress and whose retirement allowance 
does not exceed an amount to be inserted 
later. Appropriates $500,000 from Teach- 
ers Permanent Fund for the above purpose. 


SB 776 Sutton. Adds sec. 459 to Ed. 
Code. Authorizes payment by tke State of 
$1,000 of annual salary of each county 
superintendent of schools. 


SB 783 Salsman et al. Authorizes State 
Board of Education to provide housing and 
other facilities for students, faculty mem- 
bers and employees of the State Colleges, 
work to be financed by revenue bonds. 


SB 784 Salsman et al. Authorizes State 
Board of Education to issue revenue bonds 
to finance housing for students and others 
at State Colleges. Similar to SB 783. 

SB 795 Carter. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
16271. Deletes the requirement that stu- 
dents transported by sckool busses must 
partcipate in the activity to which they are 
taken. 

SB 822 Kraft. Amends Ed. Code secs. 
12031, 12042-44. Transfers functions relat- 
ing to the issuance of certification docu- 
ments from Commission of Credentials to 
State Board of Education. 


SB 829 Sutton. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
1651. Requires school districts situated 
partly in two or more counties to file re- 
ports and other papers with the board of 
supervisors of the county whose superin- 
tendent of schools has jurisdiction over the 
district; at present reports must be filed 
witk both counties. 


SB 833 McCormack. To Com. on Gov. 
Eff. Transfers to Department of Education 
exclusive jurisdiction and control, for the 
use and benefit of California Maritime 
Academy, all lands, salt marsh, tidelands 
and submerged lands as described in the 
bill in Solano County. 


SB 835 Jespersen. Adds new secs. to Ed. 
Code. Creates Educational Surplus Prop- 
erty Fund and provides for making charges 
for property handled by California State 
Educational Agency for Surplus Property. 

SB 837 Jespersen et al. Adds chapter to 
Ed. Code. Establishes two schools for 
cerebral-palsied children, one to be located 
in Northern California, the other in South- 
ern California; provides for tkeir operation 
under direction of Director of Education. 

SB 839 Jespersen et al. Amends Ed. Code 
secs. & adds new secs. Provides that an 
amount to be determined later shall be 
apportioned for each unit of average daily 
attendance of cerebral-palsied children. 
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SB 840 Jespersen. Exempts funds re- 
ceived by the State from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for educational purposes from pro- 
visions of section 16003 of Government 
Code rather than Article 18 of Chapter 3 
of Title 1 of Part 3 of Political Code. 


SB 909 Gordon et al. Appropriates $750,- 
000 for construction and equipment of a 
viticulture building at University of Cali- 
fornia for use in research on viticulture and 
the production of wine. 


SB 949 Williams. To Committee on Gov. 
Eff. Outlaws strikes by public servants 
whom it declares have no right to organize, 
join or become a member of any labor or- 
ganization or to collectively bargain with 
a governmental agency concerning condi- 
tions of employment or compensation. 


SB 950 Kraft. Alters numerous provisions 
of Education Code relative to the issuance 
of certifications by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 


SB 952 Donnelly et al. Appropriates an 
amount to be determined later for tke fur- 
nishing of uniforms to members of Califor- 
nia Cadet Corps. 


SB 975 Quinn. Appropriates an amount 
to be determined later for the acquisition of 
real property for the use of the schools and 
colleges under the jurisdiction of Depart- 
ment of Education. 


SB 993 O’Gara. Amends Ed. Code secs. 
18661, 18662, 18671. Permits the govern- 
ing board of any school district to sell or 
lease real property to any city, county or 
city and county under same terms now pro- 
vided for such sale or lease to other school 
districts. 


SB 1002 DeLap. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
144. Vests in Superintendent of Public In- 
struction with the approval of Director of 
Finance tke fixing of the salary of Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
salary is now fixed in Education code at 
$5,400 per year. 

SB 1003 DeLap. Adds secs. 144.1 and 
144.2 to Ed. Code. Authorizes Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to determine 
duties of and with approval of Director of 
Finance to fix salaries of deputy superin- 
tendent and associate superintendents of 
public instruction. 


SB 1024 Tenney et al. Adds sec. 10052 
(a) to Ed. Code. Establishes a knowledge 
of American principles as a prerequisite to 
advanced courses. 

SB 1025 Tenney et al. Amends Ed. Code 
sec. 10051. Requires all public and private 
schools to give courses in the Constitution 
of the United States and in American his- 
tory, including the study of American in- 
stitutions and ideals. 

SB 1026 Tenney et al. Adds sec. 10501 
(a) to Ed. Code. Prohibits instruction in 
sex relations, marital problems and like 
questions in the public schools prior to the 
twelfth grade; requires that such courses 
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when given shall be conducted by a phy- 
sician as an individual rather than a class- 
room activity; parental consent shall be a 
condition to participation of pupils in the 
course. 

SB 1027 Tenney et al. Amends Ed. Code 
sec. 8273. Prohibits use or distribution of 
sectarian, partisan or denominational pub- 
lications and the teaching of sectarian, par- 
tisan or denominational doctrines in the 
public schools on penalty of loss of State 
and county apportionments. 


SB 1028 Tenney et al. Adds new secs. 
to Ed. Code. Requires State Board of Edu- 
cation to consider textbook needs 2 years 
in advance of expiration of contract for 
existing supply; calls for public hearing on 
proposed action of board in adopting any 
textbook. 


(a) to Ed. Code. Declares that the mastery 
of the fundamentals of education shall be 
a prerequisite to the participation by stu- 
dents in advanced courses. 


SB 1030 Tenney et al. Amends Ed. Code 
sec. 10302. Adds the title “Branches to Be 
Included in the Couse of Study” to Edu- 
cation Code section which includes that 
information. 


SB 1031 Tenney et al. Amends Ed. Code 
sec. 11291. Provides that no supplementary 
elementary textbook shall be provided until 
a basic textbook has been adopted in that 
subject and distributed on tke basis of one 
book per pupil. 

SB 1086 Dilworth. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
4941. Includes a chartered city and county 
within the meaning of the provisions for a 
governing board of a unified school district. 

SB 1087 Dilworth. Adds sec. 4953 to 
Ed. Code. Gives the governing board of a 
unified school district which is coterminus 
wit: a county, other than a chartered 
county, the powers and duties of a county 
board of education. 

SB 1125 Collier. To Committee on Govt. 
Eff. Amends sec. 19626 of Business & Pro- 
fessions Code. Allocates from Fair & Exposi- 
tion Fund $1,000,000 for establishment, 
etc. of Mt. Shasta Polytechnic School and 
$1,000,000 for establishment, etc. of Im- 
perial Polytechnic Sckool. 


SB 1126 Collier. Adds Chapter to Ed. 
Code. Establishes Mt. Shasta Polytechnic 
School at or near town of Mt. Shasta; cre- 
ates Mt. Shasta Polytechnic School agricul- 
tural project revolving fund of $10,000 to 
be loaned to needy and deserving students 
for purchase of livestock, feed, etc. 


SB 1167 Judah et al. Adds Chapter to 
Ed. Code. Establishes California Academies 
for dependent, neglected and problem ckil- 
dren needing 24-hour supervision and spe- 
cial treatment and training; sets up 3 
schools, two for boys and one for girls 
between the ages of 8 and 16 years. Pro- 
vides financial support from State General 


SB 1029 Tenney et al. Adds sec. 13230 - 


Fund at rate of $120 per unit of average 
daily attendance. Places Director of Educa- 
tion in charge. 


SB 1176 Tenney et al. Establishes a State 
College at Los Angeles to be operated in 
conjunction with Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege; appropriates $600,000 to construct, 
furnish and maintain such institution. 


SB 1181 Tenney et al. Adds sec. 9176.5 
to Ed. Code. Forbids certification of any 
school for payment of tuition, books, fees, 
etc., under Federal Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act if the school teaches, is dominated 
or influenced by or if any part of the 
faculty is affiliated with any organization 
which advocates overthrow of the present 
Government of the United States or any 
State. 


SB 1207 O’Gara et al. Appropriates an 
unspecified amount for acquisition of sites, 
construction, furnishing and equipping of 
student housing on the campuses of State 
Colleges. 


SB 1210 O’Gara. Repeals Ed. Code sec. 
16075 and adds new sec. Outlaws member- 
ship by elementary or secondary students 
in secret fraternities, sororities or clubs. 


SB 1211 O’Gara. To Committee on Ju- 
diciary. Amends Code of Civil Procedure 
sec. 1241. Includes school districts in list 
of public agencies which may by resolution 
of its governing board establish necessity 
for taking property under proceedings in 
eminent domain. 


SB 1213 O’Gara. Adds sec. 18721.1 to 
Ed. Code. Makes applicable to a unified 
school district whose boundaries are co- 
terminus with a city or city and county ex- 
isting provisions regarding sale of personal 
property by the district to the city or city 
and county. 

SB 1214 O’Gara. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
18191. Increases from $4,000 to $15,000 
tke school construction cost beyond which 
Division of Architecture of Department of 
Public Works shall supervise. 


SB 1218 Desmond et al. Appropriates 
$50,000 to finance a survey of publicly- 
supported higher education in California 
to determine present and future needs for 
education above high school. The survey 
shall be made by State Department of Edu- 
cation and Regents of University of Cali- 
fornia with a member each from Senate 
and Assembly as advisors. 

SB 1219 Desmond et al. Appropriates 
$100,000 to establish, equip and maintain 
Sacramento State College. 

SB 1220 Desmond et al. Appropriates 
$500,000 for acquisition and construction 
of buildings at Sacramento State College. 

SB 1221 Desmond et al. Establishes a 
State College at Sacramento. 

SB 1222 Desmond et al. Establishes a 
State College at Sacramento to be operated 
in conjunction with Sacramento Junior Col- 
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lege and appropriates $600,000 foe 
structing, furnishing and Maintaining .: 
State College. & sai 


SB 1262 Burns. Appropriates an 
fied amount for purchase of real pr 
Fresno State College. 


SB 1340 Rich et al. Adds sec. 5009 tp 
Ed. Code. Directs State Department of 
Finance to audit the books and ACCOUNts 
of school districts or to make “spot audity” 
it deems sufficient to determine the validity 
of the allocation of State funds for school 


purposes. Appropriates unspecified amount 
to finance work. 


SB 1341 Rich et al. To Committee ea 
Finance. Appropriates $75,000 to Depart 
ment of Finance to finance expense of maf. 
ing audits and investigations of school dip 
tricts to determine validity of school fung 
allocations. 


SB 1361 Hulse. To Committee on Agri 
culture. Appropriates $250,000 to Univer 
sity of California for land and improy 
ments for Meloland Experimental Station jn 
Imperial County. 


UNspec. 
Operty at 


SB 1362 Hulse. To Committee on Agri. 
culture. Adds sec. 20176 to Ed. Code 
Establishes and provides funds for an agri 
cultural training sckool and college to be 
located on university property at Meloland 
Station, Imperial County. 


SB 1368 Mayo et al. Amends Ed. Code, 
Apportions State funds to all levels of the 
public schools. 


SB 1379 Hatfield. Appropriates $760, 
000 to University of California for esta 
lishment of School of Highway and Road 
Engineering. 

SB 1382 Burns et al. Establishes an Edv 
cational Radio Facilities Commission cor 
sisting of President of University of Cali 
fornia, Director of Finance, Director of 
Education, to construct and operate a nor 
political, noncommercial frequency module 
tion broadcasting network for educational 
purposes; appropriates $1,716,000 for cow 
struction and equipment of radio system 
and radio relays. 


SB 1396 Hulse. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
20651. Renames California Polytechnic 
School as California Polytechnic College 
and broadens purposes of the institution to 
furnish training for the professional walks 


of life. 

SB 1410 Rich et al. To Committee on 
Soc. Welfare. Repeals provisions of Educ 
tion Code secs. 19601 to 19617 for oper 
tion of ckild care centers and transfers ur 
used money to General Fund and property 
to Department of Finance. 

SB 1423 Hatfield. To Committee 
Transp. Appropriates $760,000 to Univer 
sity of California for establishment of 
School of Highway and Road Engineering 

SB 1448 Dillinger et al. Adds Article t0 
Ed. Code. Establishes procedure whereby 
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hall pay a portion of the cost of 
g resident schools. 


the State s 
constructin 

sB 1455 Jespersen et al. Amends Ed. 
Code sec- 20654. Broadens the authorization 
for purchase of land for California Poly- 
A School to include use of any money 
a riated” or “otherwise made avail- 
oe the use and benefit” of the institu- 


tion. 

SB 1464 Jespersen. To Committee on 
Mil. & Vets. Affairs. Makes State-supported 
Colleges having funds available for housing 
from other sources eligible for allocation 
of funds under State Housing Act of Feb- 
mary 15, 1946. 


SB 1466 O’Gara. To Committee on Local 
Govt. Defines the authority of governing 
hoards of public agencies, including school 
districts, which may adopt systems of group 
life, health and accident insurance to be 
those whick have authority to fix the work- 
ing conditions and to fix and pay the com- 
pensation of the employees thereof. 


SB 1489 O’Gara. Appropriates $3,690,- 
000 for construction and improvements at 
San Francisco State College. 


SB 1490 O’Gara. Appropriates $500,000 
for acquisition of real property for San 
Francisco State College to be expended un- 
der the terms of Property Acquisition Act. 


SB 1508 Jespersen. Appropriates $293,- 
340 to Department of Education for aug- 
mentation of Item 79.5 of Budget Act of 
1945 for publishing, purchasing and ship- 
ping free textbooks. 


SB 1535 Sutton. Requires written request 
of a school board or their authorized agent 
for the probation officer to act as a school 
attendance officer for an area not otherwise 
provided with such an officer; authorizes 
additional compensation of $5 per day plus 
mileage, payable by school district, to pro- 
bation officer. 


Senate Constitutional 
Amendments and 
Resolutions 


SCR 22 Jespersen et al. Identical to ACR 
36. Requests Department of Public Health 
and Department of Education to investi- 
gate the adequacy of the present program, 
with particular reference to those crippled 
persons who are of normal mentality, but 
who are so severely handicapped phys- 
ically that they cannot be served under the 
present educational program, and report at 
the next session of State Legislature as to 
future education for these persons. 


SJR 7 Jespersen. Memoralizes Congress 
to take steps to make federal surplus prop- 
erty available for donation to authorized 
educational institutions: Feb. 3—Adopted 
by action of both Houses. 


Assembly Bills 


AB 37 Rosenthal. To Committee on 
Judiciary. Increases penalty against persons 
convicted of annoying or molesting school 


children. 


AB 38 Rosenthal. Amends Ed. Code. sec. 
1851. Establishes as holidays February 12 
and 22 and every day on which an elec’ 
tion is held throughout the State; requires 
public schools to close on those days. 


AB 40 Rosenthal & Brady. To Commit- 
tee on Governmental Efficiency. Establiskes 
Saturday as a holiday in transaction of busi- 
ness in public offices of the State; requires 
public schools to close on February 12 
and 22. 


AB 55 McCollister. Repeals and adds 
secs. of Ed. Code. Provides that the State 
shall contribute to State Teachers Perma- 
nent and Retirement Annuity Funds 
amounts equal to that which would have 
been contributed by members of the sys- 
tem, had they not been absent serving in 
the military forces of tke United States 
or the State or their uniformed auxiliary 
or in full-time paid service of American 


Red Cross. 


AB 62 Anderson et al. Permits county 
boards of supervisors to sell or convey to 
any school district of any portion of land 
acquired by the county by special assessment 
proceedings for park purposes, provided 
that portion of land has not been used for 
park purposes for a period of more than 10 
years. 


AB 65 Thompson & Dickey. Adds sec. 
13521.5 to Ed. Code. Requires dismissal 
of any teacher in the public schools or in 
any State-supported educational institution 
who advocates or is a member of an or- 
ganization which advocates overthrow of 
the Government of the United States or 
of the State by force, violence or other 
unlawful means. 


AB 66 Debs & McMillan. Amends Ed. 
Code sec. 19616. Continues in effect exist- 
ing provisions of Education Code relating to 
child care centers and appropriates $5,000,- 
000 for their support. 


AB 71 McCollister et al. To Committee 
on Military Affairs. Eliminates existing 
maximum of $40 per month which the 
State Military and Veterans Board may pay 
a student for living expenses. In lieu it 
provides a monthly allowance from the 
State, whick may be paid concurrently with 
a subsistence allowance from the United 
States or its agencies, but which may not 
exceed $100 for an unmarried veteran or 
$125 per month for a married veteran, even 
when combined with the Federal allowance. 


AB 73 McCollister et al. To Committee 
on Military Affairs. Eliminates existing 
maximum of $40 per month which the 
State Military and Veterans Board may pay 
a student for living expenses. Provides in- 


(7) 


stead a maximum of $100 per month, but 
stipulates that such State allowance may 
not be paid for any time that an allowance 
for the sme purpose is made by the United 
States or any of its agencies. 


AB 90 Grant & Beck. Amends Ed. Code 
sec. 18059. Continues in effect the pro- 
section 18059 of Education 
Code, which specifies the manner in which 
districts may let a contract for purchase 
of supplies or materials even if less than 
three estimates are obtained. 


AB 91 Grant & Beck. Amends Ed. Code 
sec. 18052. Increases from the present 
maximum of $1,000 to a new maximum of 
$3,000, the cost of labor on a job of alter- 
ations or additions to school buildings, re- 
pair or building of apparatus or equipment, 
making of improvements on the school 
grounds and the erection of new buildings 
which may be done by day labor. 

AB 92 Grant & Beck. To Committee on 
Judiciary. Increases from $100 to $500 the 
amount of expenditure for construction, 
improvement and other mechanical work 
which may be done by tke State or its 
political subdivisions, without the filing of 
a performance bond by the contractor. 


AB 98 Lowrey et al. Adds Chapter to 
Ed. Code. Appropriates $30,000,000 for 
apportionment to impoverished school dis- 
tricts for purchase of school sites, construc- 
tion, reconstruction, repair and alteration 
of school buildings and the furnishing and 
equipment of same; creates State School 
Building Commission to consist of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Director of 
Finance, Director of Public Works and a 
member each from Assembly and Senate. 


visions of 


To qualify as a distressed district it will 
be necessary that 


(1) the district makes application for an 
apportionment under this section; 


(2) the rate of district tax levied for tke 
district is within one-half cent ($0.005) the 
maximum tax rate fixed in section 6357 
of the Education Code; 


(3) the total amount of bonds issued by 
the district exceeds 95% of the total 
amount of bonds tke district is permitted 
to issue; 

(4) the advice of the State Commission 
on School Districts with respect to the 


making of such apportionment has been 
secured; and 


(5) the district has met such other 
qualifications as the State School Building 
Commission kas established. 


AB 123 Price et al. To Committee on 
Judiciary. Makes parents or guardian of a 
minor liable for property damage resulting 
from any negligent act or omission or wil- 
ful misconduct of such minor, unless the 
parents or guardian have filed with speci- 
fied officials a statement that they have 
used all reasonable means to control the 
minor and are unable to do so, or estab- 
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lish such fact in court action. Liability for 
eack tort under this act is set at a maximum 
of $100. 

AB 131 Gannon. To Committee on Judi- 
ciary. Adds sec. 18611.1 to Ed. Code. 
Amends the Education Code relating to tke 
payment of commission to brokers on the 
sale of real property. 

AB 133 Berry. To Committee on Civ. 
Ser. & St. Pers. Increases vacation of State 
employees from 15 to 26 days per year. 


AB 190 Ralph C. Dills. Adds sec. 
19432.5 to Ed. Code. Prohibits use of civic 
centers by any individual or group which 
has as its object the discrimination against 
any person or group because of race, color, 
creed or religion. 


AB 191 Hawkins et al. Amends and re- 
peals Ed. Code secs. Simplifies the condi- 
tions which the Department of Education 
must consider before authorizing tke es- 
tablishment of additional child care centers. 


AB 192 Hawkins et al. Appropriates 
$6,500,000 for support of child care centers 
until June 30, 1948, the money to be ap- 
portioned by Department of Education as 
at present. See also AB 66. 

AB 207 Price et al. Appropriates $20,000 
for and directs that Department of Educa- 
tion shall publish a bound volume contain- 
ing pictures of and descriptive and ex- 
planatory matter relating to the trees and 
shrubs of California, the same to be 
printed by the State Printer. Not to exceed 
$5,000 of the money skall be expended for 
obtaining new pictures, and not more than 
$15,000 for printing charges. 

AB 217 Cramer. To Committee on 
Trans. & Com. Increases minimum age for 
drivers of school buses from 18 to 21 
years. 

AB 229 Niehouse. Amends Ed. Code 
sec. 16482. Makes mandatory the existing 
permissive section of Education Code rela- 
tive to testing of sight and hearing of 
pupils. 

AB 243 Philip M. Davis et al. To Com- 
mittee on Pub. Mor. Redefines clubs serv- 
ing liquor within one mile of University 
of California at Berkeley. Makes section 
applicable to University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

AB 260 Hawkins. To Committee on Pub. 
Health. Requires all egress doors of any 
buildings to whick the public is admitted 
to open outward. 

AB 265 Price & Clayton A. Dills. To 
Committee on Judiciary. Makes a parent 
liable for damage to personal property, real 
property and appurtenances thereto result- 
ing from the negligent, wilful and malicious 
acts of kis child. 

AB 296 McCollister et al. To Commit- 
tee on Mil. Aff. Expands definition of a 
dependent of a veteran in connection with 
educational assistance provisions of Mili- 
tary and Veterans Code. Apparently iden- 
tical to SB 163. 


AB 298 McCollister et al. Adds Article 
to Ed. Code. Requires that instruction in 
swimming shall be given in every public 
and private elementary and_ secondary 
school in the State; requires the State 
Board of Education to establish standards 
for such swimming instruction. 


AB 325 Beck et al. Adds Article to Ed. 
Code. Requires an annual audit of funds, 
financial transactions and property of each 
school district; prescribes method as fol- 
lows: by the county auditor in school dis- 
tricts wkich expended less than $100,000 in 
the preceding fiscal year; by competent 
auditors, not employees of the district, if 
the district expended more than $100,000. 


AB 329 Burns. To Committee on Ways 
& Means. Appropriates $120,000 to pro- 
vide more adequate access to entrance of 
Humboldt State College. 


AB 357 Hinton et al. Amends Ed. Code 
sec. 2421. Permits withdrawal of territory 
from one school district and its annexation 
to an adjoining school district, providing 
the consent of the governing board of the 
district of which the territory is a part is 
first obtained. 

AB 360 M. Phillip Davis et al. Appro- 
priates $1,500,000 for support of child 
care centers until June 30, 1947 

AB 361 Crowley. Amends and adds secs. 
to Ed. Code. Provides that a member of 
California State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem employed to teach children who are 
both deaf and blind, shall receive credit 
for the time served outside of the State, 
either before or after July 1, 1944, as an 
instructor of children who are botk deaf 


and blind. 


AB 376 Wollenberg et al. To Committee 
on Gov. Eff. & Econ. Appropriates $500,- 
000, to be spent during fiscal years 1947-48 
and 1948-49 by State Department of Edu- 
cation, with approval of Department of 
Finance, for acquisition of real property 
for San Francisco State College. 

AB 393 Lowrey. Appropriates $300,000 
to Regents of University of California to 
be expended during the 99th fiscal year for 
the purpose of establishing, equipping and 
maintaining a School of Wildlife Manage- 
ment and Conservatior in University of 
California, at Davis. 

AB 404 Wollenberg. To Committee on 
Ways and Means. Augments by $354,000 
the current appropriation for publishing, 
purckasing and shipping free textbooks by 
Department of Education. 

AB 407 Crowley. To Committee on 
Ways and Means. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
16091. Increases, from the existing maxi- 
mum of $300 to $500 the amount which 
may be spent on any one blind student at 
California School for the Blind, for pro- 
viding a reader while the student is work- 
ing for a degree or diploma of graduation 
in any university, college, or State college 
in California. 
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AB 415 McMillan. To Co 
Indus. Rel. Makes more speci 
bility of employer of minor 
years of age in obtaining and keepin 
file permits and certificates mele i 
Labor Code and Division 8 of Pducaia 
Code. 5 

AB 422 Stanley. Adds sec. 7202.1 to Ed 
Code. Provides that $4,000 shall be appor 
tioned to each junior college distrig dur. 
ing the first year in whick- its Organization 
becomes effective. 

AB 474 Maloney. To Committee e 
Finance & Insurance. Amends two sections 
of the Act defining Credit Unions. 

AB 475 Maloney. To Committee on 
Finance & Insurance. Amends the Act de. 
fining Credit Unions. 

AB 491 Gannon. Amends Ed. Code ge. 
16486. Provides that no absence of a pupil 
from school for the purpose of having 
medical service rendered shall be deemed 
an absence in computing average daily 
attendance. The Education Code already 
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contains such a provision relative to ah 


sence for dental service. 

AB 497 Crowley. To Committee on Goy, 
Efficiency & Economy. Appropriates $50, 
000 to State Department of Education for 
additional support of Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

AB 527 Lowrey & Lester T. Davis, To 
Committee on Public Health. Adds gc. 
18009 to Ed. Code. Requires tke governing 
board of every school district to provide as 
an integral part of each school building, or 
as part of at least one building of a group 
of separate buildings, sufficient patent, 
flush, water-closets for the use of the 
pupils. The requirement shall apply to all 
buildings now existing or to be constructed 
after its effective date. 

AB 533 Geddes & Erwin. To Committee 
on Gov. Efficiency & Economy. Amends 
Ed. Code sec. 20654. Amends Education 
Code relating to authorization for purchase 
of land by California Polytechnic School. 

AB 539 Luckel et al. To Committee on 
Pub. Mor. Prohibits issuance of retail li 
censes for sale of alcoholic beverages for 
any premises located within 600 feet of 
any church, school or children’s play 
ground. 

AB 570 Allen & Debs. Amends Ed. Code 
sec. 16073. Provides that the governing 
board of any school district maintaining 
a junior college may adopt rules to permit 
smoking on the school campus by juniot 
college students under its jurisdiction in 
grades above the twelfth grade. 

AB 586 Debs et al. An Urgency Measure. 
Establishes a State College in the City of 
Los Angeles, the same to be governed by 
the same laws now governing and regula 
ing the other State Colleges of this State. 

AB 665 Ralph C. Dills. Adds sec. 13235 
to Ed. Code. Provides tkat all individuals 
in all schools giving instructions in voca’ 
tion, trade and craft training, shall receive 
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prevailing union wage scale for jour- 
en in the respective trades or crafts. 

hs 685 Thurman. Amends Education 
Code sec. 16271, relating to transportation 
of public school pupils, to permit trans- 

tation of pupils who are spectators, as 
qell as those who participate in athletic 
sts or other school activities and fairs 


the 


conte: PS 
and expositions. 

AB 687 Wollenberg et al. Amends Edu- 
cation Code sec. 10302 to provide that no 
pupil in the elementary schools shall be 
required to receive instruction in symptoms 
of disease, their cause, course or cure, etc., 
if such instruction conflicts with the re- 
ligious beliefs of the pupil's parent or guar’ 
jin. Provides for exemption from such 
instruction through a statement signed by 
parent OF guardian. 

AB 692 Price et al. Adds Ed. Code sec. 
12134.1. Establishes method for issuance by 
State Board of Education of an elementary 
tool administration credential. 


‘ AB 697 Geddes. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
16273. Changes the statement of vehicles 
excepted from Education Code definition 
of a school bus. . 


AB 698 Geddes. Substitutes “governing 
hoard of the district” for “board of trus- 
tees” in Section 18261 of Education Code. 

AB 699 Geddes. Substitutes the term 
“governing board” for “board of school 
trustees” in Section 2592 of Education 
Code. 

AB 701 Geddes. Substitutes the term 
“governing board” for “board of trustees” 
in Section 13033 of Education Code. 


AB 707 Burns. Appropriates an amount of 
money to be determined later (the amount 
is left blank in the bill) to be expended by 
State Board of Education for support of 
vocational education. 


AB 708 Burns. Appropriates $65,000 to 
Vocational Educational Fund, to be ex- 
pended by State Board of Education in 
fulfilling its responsibilities imposed by 
Chapter 4 of Division 3 of Labor Code, in 
connection with an apprenticeship training 
program. 

AB 709 Burns. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
9162. Approves August 1, 1946, amend- 
ments to Act of Congress wkich made 
Federal funds available for development of 
vocational education. 

AB 710 Erwin. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
19143. Makes a year’s work in an accredited 
library school an alternate qualification for 
a librarian employed by county superin- 
tendent of schools. 

AB 734 Debs. A “spot” bill which re- 
states unchanged the present Education 
Code provisions for apportionment of funds 
to junior college districts. 

AB 744 Thompson et al. Amends Ed. 
Code sec. 20452. Provides that the courses 
which the Director of Education estab- 
lishes and maintains for training of teackers 
thall be “appropriate” courses. 


AB 766 Geddes. Adds sec. 6703 to Ed. 
Code. Declares the policy of the State 
relative to recommendations of State Com- 
mission on Sckool Districts, with a view to 
promoting desirable reorganization of school 
districts. 

AB 767 Geddes. Amends six sections of 
Education Code, all relating to reorgani- 
zation of school districts. This is a com- 
panion bill to SB 208 by Dilworth & Jes- 
persen. 

AB 768 Geddes. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
4919. Adds a provision to Education Code 
relating to redistricting of School Districts, 
providing that “If a majority of the total 
number of electors residing in the district, 
or portions of districts, in which the election 
was held did not reside in any one elemen- 
tary school district or unified school district 
and” a majority of all votes cast at the 
election were cast in favor of unification, 
then the unification shall be deemed to be 
accomplished. 


Deletes a provision that any elementary 
or unified school district which casts a 
majority of votes against unification shall 
be excluded from the unification or other 
reorganization. 


AB 769 Geddes. To Committee on Rev- 
enue & Taxation. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
6357. Increases the maximum taxe rate from 
$1.50 to $1.55 for combined elementary 
and high school purposes; from $1.60 to 
$1.65 for combined kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school purposes; from 
$1.75 to $1.90 for combined elementary, 
high sckool and junior college purposes; 
and from $1.85 to $2.00 for combined 
kindergarten, elementary, kigh school and 
junior college purposes. 

AB 794 Miller. To Committee on Trans- 
portation & Commerce. Adds Article to 
Ed. Code. Avthorizes governing boards of 
elementary and secondary school districts 
to establish junior traffic patrols, to regu- 
late traffic on the streets adjacent to the 
schools during hours when pupils are com- 
ing to and leaving school; makes violations 
of orders of patrol a misdemeanor; au- 
thorizes insurance coverage for patrol mem- 
bers. 


AB 801 Anderson. Adds sec. 3899 to 
Ed. Code. Establishes procedure for an- 
nexation by a school district of contiguous 
territory whick is part of another school 
district. A petition signed by two-thirds 
of the members of a school board request- 
ing annexation of contiguous territory, may 
be presented to the county school superin- 
tendent, who, in turn, shall transmit it to 
the county board of supervisors. After no- 
tice and hearing the supervisors may grant 
or deny the petition. 


AB 833 Cramer and Mrs. Niehouse. 


Adds Ckapter to Ed. Code. Authorizes 
governing board of any school district to 
establish school camps and or school farms 
for the purpose of providing practical in- 
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struction in agriculture, camping and out- 
door life. 

AB 842 Ralph C. Dills et al. Provides 
for establishment of a State College in the 
southeastern part of Los Angeles County, 
outside the limits of the City of Los An- 
geles, the same to be either a separate in- 
stitution of in connection witk any junior 
college already established. 


A B 857 Price et al. To Committee on 
Rev. & Tax. Prohibits any county, city or 
district from increasing expenditures, exclu- 
sive of bond interest and redemption, or 
property tax except by a two-thirds vote, 
or more, of the governing board after a 
public hearing. 

AB 864 Evans. To Committee on Gov. 
Eff. & Econ. Declares ineligible for ap- 
pointment by tke Governor to any admin- 
istrative office any person receiving retire- 
ment benefit from any political subdivision. 

AB 865 Thompson et al. Adds sec. 
14382.5 to Ed. Code. Includes noncertifi- 
cated employees of school districts under 
provisions of State Teachers Retirement 
System. 

AB 866 Crichton et al. To Committee on 
Pub. Mor. Establishes State College Agri- 
cultural School Fund into which shall be 
paid by Horse Racing Board the following 
moneys received by licensees; all breakage, 
1% of money handled in Pari-mutuel pool 
by licensee in excess of $10,000,000 and 
less than $20,000,000, and 2% of the 
amount handled over $20,000,000. 

AB 873 Silliman. Includes purchase of 
land for California Polytechnic School as 
one of the purposes for which the fund 
provided in Section 192626 of Business & 
Professional Code may be used. 


AB 874 Silliman. Amends Ed. Code sec. 


20651. Renames California Polytechnic 
School as California State Polytecknic 
College. 


AB 875 Robertson. Appropriates $15,000 
to University of California for study of 
advisability of establishing a school of gov- 
ernment and diplomacy at University of 
California Santa Barbara College. 


AB 887 Crichton. To Committee on Gov. 
Efficiency & Economy. Appropriates $3,- 
000,000 for construction of additional 
buildings at Fresno State College. 


AB 891 M. Phillip Davis & Caldecott. 
Provides that a branch of State Medical 
Library shall be located at “the medical 
school of the University of California lo- 
cated in the County of Los Angeles” in- 
stead of at “the Los Angeles medical de- 
partment of tke University of California.” 


AB 901 McCollister. To Committee on 
Military Affairs. Redesignates High School 
Cadet Corps as California Cadet Corps; 
provides for establishment of units in col- 
leges and junior colleges as well as high 
schools, the adoption of rules and regula- 
tions for control of the corps. 
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AB 903 McCollister. To Committee on 
Military Affairs. Requires veterans on 
leave from State civil service positions for 
educational training to enroll and do pass- 
ing work in a minimum of 10 credit-hours 
of post-high-school grade or the equivalent 
amount of work on kigh school level. 
Limits such leaves to four years and three 
months duration. 

AB 917 Fletcher. Adds sec. 13232.5 to 
Ed. Code. Requires school boards to make 
available to teachers sufficient clerical help 
to enable them to fulfill all clerical duties 
beyond the actual classroom and subject 
class demands. 

AB 918 Fletcher. Adds sec. 13808 to Ed. 
Code. Gives teachers time-and-a-half pay 
for extra-curricular duties. 

AB 919 Fletcher. Adds sec. 13236 to Ed. 
Code. Limits classroom size to 30 per 
teacher. 

AB 924 Loomis & Clarke. Appropriates 
$1,600,000 for construction of buildings 
and purchase of equipment for Chico State 
College. 

AB 946 Lowrey. To Committee on Rev- 


-enue & Taxtion. Amends Education Code 


sec. 6357 relative to maximum tax-rates 
for school purposes as follows: 

1. Elementary—70 cents for building 
purposes and 30 cents for other school 
purposes, including transportation; except 
where kindergartens are maintained, in 
which case the maximum for purposes other 
than building shall be 45 cents. The present 
provision is for a maximum of 80 cents 
for elementary sckool purposes, or 90 cents 
for combined kindergarten and elementary 
school purposes. 

2. High School—Retains the present 
maximum of 75 cents, and provides that 
the proceeds may be used in the discretion 
of the governing board for building or 
other purposes; eliminates the $1 maximum 
provision for combined high school and 
junior college purposes. 

3. Increases from 35 cents to 50 cents 
tke maximum rate for a junior college dis 
trict and provides the board may use the 
proceeds for building or other purposes. 

4. Strikes out the provisions for maxi- 
mum tax-rates on combined kindergarten, 
elementary, high school and junior college 
districts. 

AB 947 Lowrey. To Committee on Rev- 
enue & Taxation. Adds Chapter to Ed. 
Code. Apportions $30 per unit of average 
daily attendance to a newly-created School 
District Aid Fund, to be distributed to 
school districts of the State in inverse pro- 
portion to the assessed value of the prop- 
erty in the district. 

AB 973 Wollenberg. To Committee on 
Ways & Means. Appropriates $662,648 to 


augment Item 79.5 of Budget Act of 1945, 
for publishing, purchasing and shipping 
free textbooks by Department of Educa- 


tion. 


AB 981 Rosenthal et al. To Committee 
on Judiciary. Increases the punishment for 
persons convicted more than once of mo- 
lesting children at or near schools and 
public places. 


AB 1010 Dunn. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
14768; adds sec. 14772.1. Provides that the 
governing board of a school district may 
determine not to establish a joint dis- 
trict retirement salary plan, if benefits 
under State Teachers Retirement System 
as to those intended to be benefited by the 
joint plan are increased prior to the estab- 
lishment of the joint plan. 


AB 1011 Dunn. Adds Article to Ed. 
Code. Permits agreements between govern- 
ing boards of school districts or county 
superintendents of schools, with State Col- 
leges or University of California for ren- 
dering of any services which the governing 
board or county superintendent is author- 
ized to provide to sckool districts. 


AB 1020 Mrs. Niehouse et al. Appro- 
priates $2,200,000 for construction and im- 
provements at San Diego State College. 


AB 1037 Burns. Appropriates $1,300,000 
from Postwar Unemployment and Construc- 
tion Fund for construction and improve- 
ment at Humboldt State College. 


AB 1038 Burns. Appropriates $75,000 
for expenditure under provisions of Prop- 
erty Acquisition Act for acquisition of ad- 
ditional real property for use of Humboldt 
State College and in furthering its post- 
war building program. 


AB 1052 James. Amends Ed. Code secs. 
19624-28. Permits the governing board of 
a school district operating a school farm 
either to deposit in the country treasury 
or in a special “School Farms Account” 
money received from the sale of produce, 
livestock and other products of a farm. 

AB 1053 James. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
6357. Increases the maximum tax-rate for 
combined higk school and junior college 
purposes from $1 to $1.10. 

AB 1061 Anderson. Adds sec. 6308.1 to 
Ed. Code. Permits county superintendent 
of schools, with prior consent of govern: 
ing board of a school district, to make in- 
trabudget transfers in school district budgets. 

AB 1063 Clayton A. Dills. To Commit- 
tee on Public Morals. Adds sec. 19502 to 
Ed. Code. Makes it a misdemeanor to place 
any ‘coin-operated musical machine within 
500 feet of any public school. 

AB’t074 Anderson & Rosenthal. Amends 
Ed. Code sec. 8401. Permits governing 
board of a school district with less than 25 
children between the ages of 414 and 6 
years of age to establish and maintain a 
kindergarten. 

AB 1075 Price et al. Adds sec. 8006.1 to 
Ed. Code. Permits governing board of any 


school district, at request of the adminis. 


trative’ head of any State institution, to 
establish and maintain classes for inmates 
of such institution, regardless of whether 


(10) 


the institution is within or Without the | 
boundaries of the school district. 

AB 1081 Ralph C. Dills, Amends Rg 
Code sec. 13275. Deletes the requirement 
that high school principals, in reporting tg 
State Board of Education the textbooks 
used, the courses-of-study offered and the 
graduation requirements, must list the 
names of teachers employed, the subjects 
taught by each teacher, the grade of cere 
tificate held by each and the salary paid 
to each. 


AB 1082 Ralph C. Dills. Adds sec. 5942 
to Ed. Code. Permits the county superip. 
tendent of schools, with approval of county 
board of education, to apportion money 
from County School Service Fund to a 
school district, conditional upon repayment 
to the fund during the next succeeding 
school year. 


AB 1092 Beck. Amends Ed. Code secs, 
14602, 14610, 14612. Provides for a three 
physician board to act in the event of, 
disability retirement case in which the ap 
plicant is a member of a district system 
and State Teachers Retirement System and 
there is a difference of medical opinion g 
curd by tke two systems. The same pro 
cedure shall apply in cases involving a de 
termination of recovery from disability for 
which the member was retired. 


AB 1093 Beck. Amends Ed. Code see. 
13502. Permits a permanent certificated em 
ployee of a school district who returns to 
service within 3 years after resignation to 
contribute to the district retirement system 
at the rate he contributed prior to the time 
his membership terminated; if ke with 
drew his accumulated contributions he shall 
redeposit them after reinstatement to mem 
bership either in a lump sum within.a time 
limit set by the governing board or in in 
stallments over a period not to exceed § 
years. : 

AB 1094 Beck. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
14135.1. Permits a non-certificated perma 
nent employee of a school district who re: 
turns to service within 3 years after resig 
nation to contribute to the district retire 
ment fund at tke rate he contributed prior 
to the time his| membership terminated; 
permits him to redeposit withdrawn accu 
mulated contributions in lump sum or in 
payments covering as much as 5 years. 

AB 1095 Beck. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
14736. Increases from $10 to $15 the pay 
per meeting of members of district retire’ 
ment boards. 


AB 1096 Beck. Amends Ed. Code see. 
2103. Increases from $10 to $15 per meet 
ing and the monthly maximum from $100 
to $150 tke compensation of members of 
the city board of education of any school 
district situated wholly or partly: within @ 
city of the first and one-half .class. 

AB 1097 Beck. Amends Ed. Code see. 
14128. Permits governing board of a school 
district with a merit system to declare a 
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a 1098 Beck. Adds sec. 13841.2 to Ed. 


Code. Permits payment of 50% or more of 
regular salary to a certificated employee ab- 
gent for a period of up to 5 months because 
of illness or accident whether the absence 
arises out of or in the course of the em- 
ployment of the employee. 

AB 1099 Beck. In Education Code sec- 
tion 16271 authorizing use of school buses 
to transport pupils to athletic contests, etc., 
four words are stricken out. 

AB 1100 Beck. Adds sec. 1554 to Ed. 
Code. Permits governing board of a dis- 
trict to make microfilm or photographic 
copies of any district records which are 
more than 5 years old and to destroy such 
records so copied when provision is made 
for permanently maintaining such photo- 
graphic or microfilm copies in the files of 
the district. 

AB 1101 Beck. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
6306. Ckanges from the 8th to the 10th 
day of August the date by which the gov- 
ening body of a school district must adopt 
a budget; and makes the provision appli- 
cable to districts in which “there is an 
average daily attendance of more than 
10,000,” instead of districts in which. “a 
public hearing is required in Section 6334 
of this code.” 

AB 1102 Beck. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
18057. Increases from $1,000 to $3,000 
the amount of school alterations, additions, 
etc, which may be done by day labor. 
Eliminates school building repairs as an 
activity which may be done by day labor. 
This bill is identical to AB 91 by Grant. 

AB 1103 Beck. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
18057. Permits repair and alteration of 
school buildings, etc., by day labor costing 
more than $1,000 if the governing board 
by four-fifths vote declares it more eco- 
nomical, 


AB 1104 Beck. Adds Chapter to Ed. 
Code. Creates State Schodl Building Fund 
and appropriates $30,000,000 thereto, pro- 
vides for apportionment of money to im- 
poverished school districts for purchase and 
improvement of school building sites, etc.; 
establishes requirements wkich school dis- 
trists must meet to participate; creates the 
State School Building Commission. Note: 
This bill is identical to AB 98 by Lowrey & 
Others; and SB 238 by Kraft. 


AB 1106 Wollenberg et al. To Commit- 
tee on Gov. Eff. & Econ. Appropriates 
$1,200,000 for purchase of land and con- 
struction of building at Hastings College 
of the Law. 

AB 1113 Beck. Adds sec. 2208.5 to Ed. 
Code. Permits the governing board of any 
district to “inform and make known to the 
citizens of the district, the educational pro- 
grams and activities of the schools therein.” 


AB 1148 Clarke. To Committee on 
Agriculture. Appropriates $500,000 to Uni- 
versity of Calfornia for agricultural re- 
search from Fair & Exposition Fund. 


AB 1154 Maloney. Amends Ed. Code 
secs. 20382, 83. Reduces from “seven” to 
“six” years the minimum period of em- 
ployment required of State College em- 
ployees not in civil service to be eligible 
for a leave of absence, and fixes salary 
which may be paid to such employee while 
on leave. 


AB 1155 Maloney. Amends Ed. Code 
sec. 20382. Reduces from “seven” to “six” 
years the minimum period of employment 
required of State College employees not in 
civil service to be eligible for a leave of 
absence. Note: This is also provided in AB 
1154. 


AB 1156 Maloney. Amends Ed. Code 
sec. 20383. This is the same provision re- 
garding compensation of State College em- 
ployees wko perform services while on 
leave-of-absence as is contained in AB 1154. 

AB 1157 Maloney. To Committee on 
Industrial Relations. Adds sec. 17065 to Ed. 
Code. Provides for revocation of work per- 
mits of minors by Superintendent of Public 
Instruction or Labor Commissioner for il- 
legality, health impairment, etc. 


AB 1162 Geddes. In Education Code 
Section 13047 establishing qualifications for 
elementary or secondary school librarians 
employed for more than 2 hours a day, 
it changes the requirement from “a valid 
elementary school teacher's certificate” to 
“a valid general elementary teacher's cer- 
tificate.” 

AB 1170 Dunn. Adds Article to Ed. 
Code. Permits governing board of any dis- 
trict maintaining a district retirement salary 
plan or a joint-district retirement salary plan 
to contract with State Teachers Retirement 
System. 


AB 1209 Crowley. Adds Article to Ed. 
Code. Establiskes classification of counties 
adopted by the Legislature for purposes of 
regulating the compensation of county of- 
ficers as the classification for prescribing 
the qualifications required of county super- 
intendents of schools and fixing their sal- 
aries. 

AB 1210 Crowley. Adds sec. 451 to Ed. 
Code. Fixes holding of a credential as an 
elementary school administrator as the qual- 
ifications of the county superintendent of 
schools in the 51st class and fixes the salary 
at an amount to be inserted later. 

AB 1211 Crowley. Adds sec. 423 to Ed. 
Code. Fixes kolding of a credential as an 
elementary school administrator as the qual- 
ifications of the county superintendent of 
schools in a county of the 23rd class; the 
salary to be inserted later. 

AB 1212 Crowley. Adds sec. 432 to Ed. 
Code. Fixes the holding of a credential as 
an elementary school administrator as the 
qualifications of the county superintendent 


qa 


of schools in a county of the 32nd class; 
tke salary to be inserted later. 


AB 1221 Stephenson. To Committee on 
Civil Serv. & State Pers. Permits members 
of State Employees Retirement System to 
base annuity payments on salaries exceed- 
ing $5,000 per year. 

AB 1237 Mrs. Niehouse. To Committee 
on Gov. Eff. & Econ. Establishes daylight- 
saving time between last Sunday in April 
and last Sunday in September and makes 
such time applicable to the public schools 
among others. 


AB 1250 Wollenberg. To Committee on 
Ways & Means. Budget Act of 1947. Con- 
tains among others appropriations for 
schools and education. 


AB 1281 Erwin. Amends Education Code 
Section 6304, 05, relating to school district 
budgets to provide that after examining 
the tabulation filed by the governing board 
of a district the county superintendent of 
schools “shall make” such changes as he 
deems desirable or necessary. The present 
provision is that he skall merely indicate 
such changes. Further provides that only 
when the governing board has so requested 
at the time it files its tabulation shall the 
county superintendent return the tabulation 
to the governing board before July 15. 
Strikes out the requirement that “all pre- 
liminary school budgets shall be sent to the 
county auditor.” 


AB 1282 Erwin. Amends Education Code 
Sections 19153, 54 relating to the transfer 
of money from the general fund to the 
library fund of a school district. In Section 
19153 it changes the basis not less than $50 
for each “teacker allowed under Article 2 
of Chapter 13 of Division 3, of this code,” 
to not less than $50 for each “26 units of 
average daily attendance or fraction there- 
of, in the district during the preceding fiscal 
year exclusive of the average daily attend- 
ance of pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades of the district attending a junior 
high school.” 

Makes the same change as above in Sec- 
tion 19154 relative to the action of the 
county superintendent of schools in trans- 
ferring money to the library fund of a 
district in the event a governing board fails 
to file a request in writing. 

AB 1290 Debs et al. Adds Chapter to 
Ed. Code. Permits sckool districts to estab- 
lish parent education and home-making pro- 
grams for study of child care, growth and 
management; allows admittance to such 
classes of children of pre-kindergarten age. 

AB 1297 Silliman et al. To Committee 
on Agriculture. Appropriates $87,000 from 
Fair & Exposition Fund for expenditure by 
California Polytecknic School for produc- 
tion of herbs and plants for medicinal, per- 
fume and other purposes. 

AB 1302 Thompson et al. Appropriates 
$2,100,000 for construction and improve- 
ment at San Jose State College. 
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AB 1315 Beck et al. Adds Chapter to Ed. 
Code. Skeleton bill, providing for appor- 
tionment of State money to local districts 
to help defray transportation costs. No 
formula is specified. 

AB 1316 Beck et al. Repeals and adds 
Chapters to Ed. Code. Skeleton bill, for 
apportionment of State School Fund to 
local districts. No formula is specified. 

AB 1317 Beck. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
14601. Permits member of State Teachers 
Retirement System to retire if he is eligible 
to retire under any district retirement plan 
maintained by any sckool district in Cali- 
fornia. 


AB 1318 Beck. Adds secs. 1603-05 to ° 


Ed. Code. Provides for hearing by county 
board of supervisors in proposed transfer 
of territory from one school district to an- 
other and for review by State Board of 
Education in event of protest. 

AB 1319 Beck. Adds and repeals secs., 
Ed. Code. Provides for determination by 
unanimous action of school board or by 
ballot of electors in affected district as to 
whether protested action of board of super- 
visors in transferring territory from one 
school district to another shall become ef- 
fective. 

AB 1320 Anderson. Adds sec. 1603 to 
Ed. Code. Provides tkat if any junior col- 
lege district acquires title to uninhabited 
real property contiguous to its boundaries, 
but which is not within the territorial 
boundary of any chartered city and is in- 
cluded in another junior college district, 
that such real property shall automatically 
be excluded from the high sckool and ele- 
mentary district of which it is a part and 
shall automatically be annexed to and be- 
come a part of the junior college district 
acquiring it and also a part of the high 
school and elementary districts included in 
the junior college district acquiring title 
to it. 

AB 1333 Huyck et al. Adds sec. 14727.1 
to Ed. Code. Allows any member of a dis- 
trict retirement system who has met service 
requirements of section 14727 of Educa- 
tion Code and is found by a physician em- 
ployed by the district to be permanently 
disabled for service to retire under section 
14727. 

AB 1342 Stanley et al. Requires estab- 
lishment of courses in automobile driving 
in all high schools. Permits Director of Mo- 
tor Vekicles to appoint public relations 
officers and instructors to aid in drivers 
education program; authorizes issuance of 
temporary drivers licenses to 16 and 18- 
year olds under specified conditions. 

AB 1349 McMillan. Amends State 
Teachers Retirement system to require 
member contribution of $60 for each year 
of service between July 1, 1944, and July 
1, 1947; $75 per year for service after 
July 1, 1947; increases the maximum base 
for annuity contributions from $3,000 to 
$5,000; reduces service requirement for 


disability retirement from 15 years to 10 
years; increases from $50 to $75 the re- 
tirement salary from the Permanent Fund 
for 30 years service; increases prior service 
allowance from $5 to $20 per year. 


AB 1352 Geddes et al. To Committee on 
Agriculture. Changes allotments from Fair & 
Exposition Fund for California Polytechnic 
School. Eliminates allocation of 33 1/3% 
from second balance to University of Cali- 
fornia but allows for permanent improve- 
ments at University. 


AB 1361 Rosenthal et al. Appropriates 
an amount to be determined later for estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a law school 
at University of California at Los Angeles. 


AB 1375 Anderson et al. Repeals Edu- 
cation Code Sections 8003 and 8004 which 
provide for separate schools for certain 
races. 


AB 1385 Beck. Adds sec. 14744 to Edu- 
cation Code. Permits a member of a local 
retirement system wko has been employed 
by the district for five years to retain his 
membership after resignation or discharge 
from service. 

AB 1397 McCollister et al. To Com. on 
Mil. Aff. Limits the time in which a school 
employee may return to kis job after mil- 
itary service to 6 months after the war or 
to 6 months after the Governor proclaims 
for the purpose of the act the end of the 
national emergency. 


AB 1434 Thompson et al. Appropriates 
$134,000 for acquisition of real property 
for use of San Jose State College under the 
postwar building program. 

AB 1465 Allen. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
13051. Requires a general or special super- 
visory or administrative certificate or cre- 
dential for school district employees who 
direct or supervise certificated employees. 


AB 1470 Thorp et al. Appropriates 
$750,000 to University of California for 
construction and equipment of a viticultural 
building for research in viticulture and wine 
production. 


AB 1486 Dickey. To Committee on Mun. 
& Co. Gov. Fixes among others the salary 
of the county superintendent of schools of 
a county of tke 3rd class (Alameda) at 
$5,000, except that during the term of the 
present incumbent the salary shall be 
$4,000. 


AB 1492 Robertson et al. Appropriates 
an additional $22,000,000 to University of 
California for construction, repairs, etc., 
under the unified construction program of 
State Public Works Board. 

AB 1495 Miller et al. Amends School 
Code sec. 13099.2, service requirements for 
classification as a permanent employee of a 
school district. 

AB 1496 Debs. Provides for establisk- 
ment of a State College at Los Angeles to 
be operated in conjunction with Los An- 
geles City Junior College; appropriates 


(12) 


pa 
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$600,000 for construction, furnishin | 
maintenance of the State College, — 

AB 1497 Debs. Provisions are 
to those of AB 1496. 

AB 1498 Debs et al. A 
amount to be determined later for buildin 
site, construction, furnishing, etc, for Phe 
Angeles State College. 

AB 1499 Debs. Adds Ed. Code secg 
13656 and 14703. Protects employment and 
retirement rights of employees of a junior 
college district of 1,000,000 or More jp. 
habitants who teach in a State College 
maintaining a junior college on its campus 
by contract between the district and State 
Director of Education. 


identical 


AB 1502 Debs. Permits junior colleges 
with an average daily attendance to be 
determined later, to establish advanced jn. 
struction programs and to grant degrees on 
the basis of two years instruction beyond 
tke regular junior college program; appro- 
priates an unspecified amount to defray the 
costs of such advanced programs. 

AB 1514 M. Philip Davis et al. Appro- 
priates $1,716,000 for construction and 
equipment of an FM nonpolitical, noncom- 
mercial broadcasting network to be oper 
ated under an Educational Radio Facilities 
Commission consisting of President of the 
University of California, Director of Edy 
cation and Director of Finance. 


AB 1530 Mrs. Niehouse et al. Amends 


Ed. Code sec. 20301. Permits State Colleges . 


to offer courses for a general or liberal edu- 
cation, offer vocational training and give 
pre-professional training. 

AB 1531 Mrs. Niehouse et al. Amends 
Ed. Code sec. 20343.1. Allows refunds of 
fees to students to be made upon the ap 
proval of Department of Education rather 
than Director of Education. 

AB 1550 Gaffney et al. Amends Ed. 
Code secs. 13031 and 13831 and adds sec. 
13031.1. A “spot” bill restating qualifica- 
tions for employment in certificated posi 
tions. 

AB 1551 Gaffney et al. Amends Ed. 
Code sec. 4271. A “spot” bill rewording 
without change in effect the provision for 
unification of junior college districts. 

AB 1552 Gaffney et al. Amends Ed. 
Code sec. 12002. A “spot” bill making no 
change in the effect of Section 12002 of 
the Education Code. 

AB 1573 Allen et al. To Committee on 
Mun. & Co. Gov. Permits joint exercise of 
powers by agreement of public agencies on 
authorization of administrative heads, boards 
or bodies as well as at present by the agen 
cies legislative bodies. Permits exercise of 
such joint powers through a commission 
constituted by the agreement. 

AB 1578 Stanley et al. To Committee on 
Mun. & Co. Gov. A “spot” bill relating to 
the election of boards of trustees and boards 
of education of tke 5th class, but making 
no substantial change. 
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1596 Sherwin. To Committee on 
Gov. Bff. & Econ. Authorizes State Con- 
troller to enter into agreement with any 
erict of the State to render service perti- 
to financial, budgetary and taxation 
problems and procedures. 

AB 1625 Ralph C. Dills et al. Amends 
Ed. Code relating to State Teachers Retire- 
es system to: increase from $3,000 to 
g maximum salary upon wkich a 
member may base his annuity contribution; 
reduce from 15 years to 10 years the mini- 
mum service requirement for disability Tee 
tirement; increase the district's contribution 
for service prior to July 1, 1944, from $12 
to $60 per member per year; and increase 
the prior service benefit from $5 per year 


to $20 per year. 
AB 1642 Brown. Amends Ed. Code sec. 


| 14645. Specifies retirement benefits to be 


received by a member of State Teachers 
Retirement System who retires for service 
after having once previously retired for 


| service then reentered membership in the 


| system. 


AB 1654 Brady. Adds Ed. Code secs. 
20391.1 and 20391.2. Permits State College 
employees with 20 years State service to 
retire upon request at age 55; requires re- 
tirement of State College employees at age 


| 70. 


AB 1657 Carey et al. To Committee on 
Jud. Makes every Saturday a holiday for 
transaction of public business, but permits 
the governing body of any political sub- 
division of the State by a four-fifths vote 
to keep offices open until noon Saturday. 

AB 1665 Caldecott et al. Permits school 
districts to establish junior traffic patrols 


| under rules and regulations adopted by 


State Board of Education. 

AB 1672 Thurman. Amends Ed. Code 
secs. 8007, 8008. Continues in effect pro- 
visions whereby State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction may authorize a school 
district to maintain or contract with another 
sckool district for educational facilities out- 
side the district when school buildings have 
been destroyed or made unusable. This 
provision is now scheduled to become in- 
operative 91 days after the end of the cur- 
rent Legislative session. 

AB 1699 Field. To Committee on Gov. 
Eff. Includes transfers of money to junior 
colleges in the list of transactions exempted 
from the Government Code section relating 
to reversion of State appropriations. Trans- 
fers to elementary and high schools are now 
exempted. 

AB 1707 Crowley. Amends Gov. Code 
definition of “Public Agency” to include 
the post exchange and connected activities 
at the Veterans Home of California. 

AB 1708 Crowley. To Com. on Soc. Wel. 
Amends Ed. Code sec. 20949. Fixes at 
$1500 per semester the cost of care, main- 
tenance and instruction to be charged blind 
Persons not residents of California wko are 
admitted to the California Sckool for the 


Blind. At present the cost is determined 
by the Department of Education with the 
approval of the Department of Finance. 

AB 1711 Burns et al. Appropriates an 
amount to be determined later for a unified 
program of construction, improvement and 
equipment for the schools and colleges un- 
der the jurisdiction of Department of Edu- 
cation. 

AB 1712 Burns. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
12130. Eliminates the provision that the 
general elementary credential authorizes 
service as a junior high school principal, 
limiting its scope to the elementary school 
and the 7th and 8th grades of a junior 
high sckool. 


AB 1766 McMillan. Establishes 
cedures relating to truants. 


AB 1777 Maloney. To Committee on 
Mil. Aff. Authorizes local agencies, includ- 
ing State colleges and school districts, pro- 
viding veterans housing under the act to 
contract with any local agency for develop- 
ment, operation, management and adminis- 
tration of housing project. 


AB 1781 Geddes et al. Amends Ed. Code 
secs. 19601, 19617; adds 19618, and repeals 
19616. Declares it the policy of the Legis- 
lature to provide care for children of needy 
working mothers and other children in need 
of care during usual working hours; pro- 
vides that no additional child care centers 
may be established after the effective date 
of the act; authorizes Department of Edu- 
cation to close a child care center if it is 
determined the economic conditions of the 
area served by the center no longer war- 
rant its continuance. 


AB 1782 Geddes et al. Appropriates an 
amount to be determined later to Depart- 
ment of Education for support of child care 
centers until June 30, 1948. 


AB 1788 Ralph C. Dills. Changes many 
Ed. Code secs. Exempts from merit system 
of local school districts part-time playground 
positions and full-time day students em- 
ployed part time; permits successive 90-day 
temporary appointments to part-time posi- 
tions not to exceed 6 months in any one 
year; permits termination of eligible list in 
less than one year under specified condi- 
tions. 

AB 1796 O’Day. et al. Appropriates $3,- 
690,000 for construction and improvements 
at San Francisco State College. 

AB 1799 Dunn. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
13099.2. In the computation of service for 
classification as a permanent employee of a 
school district permits the inclusion of serv- 
ice after July 1, 1944, by a person who 
held but did not serve under a credential 
between June 30, 1937, and July 1, 1942. 

AB 1801 Dunn et al. Adds Ed. Code 
sec. 13842.1. Requires sckool districts with 
an average daily attendance of 100 or more 
to adopt a salary schedule for all certificated 
employees to provide comparable salaries 
for persons with comparable duties, pos- 


pro- 
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sessing comparable training, experience and 
service; the salary schedule shall provide 
for increases in each of the first 12 school 
years of service; the salary in no event to 
be less than $3,000 per year after 7 con- 
secutive years of service. 

AB 1802 Dunn et al. To Com. on Gov. 
Eff. & Econ. Amends Ed. Code secs. 
144.1 and 144.2. Authorizes Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to assign the duties 
of the deputy superintendent and tke as- 
sistant superintendents of schools and, with 
approval of Director of Finance, to fix 
their salaries. 

AB 1803 Dunn. To Com. on Gov. Eff. 
& Econ. Amends Ed. Code sec. 144. Au- 
thorizes Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, with approval of the Director, to fix 
the salary of Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, which now is set in the Education 
Code at $5,400 per year. 

AB 1804 Dunn et al. Amends Ed. Code 
secs. 1651, 7402, 7435, 7438. Requires 
school districts situated partly in two or 
more counties to file returns on proceedings 
for bond elections, etc., only with officials 
of the county whose superintendent of 
schools has jurisdiction over the district. 

AB 1805 Dunn et al. To Committee on 
Conserv. & Plan. Requires new real estate 
subdivisions to set aside school sites ade- 
quate to provide school facilities for the 
proposed subdivision. 

AB 1814 Caldecott et al. Amends Ed. 
Code secs. 13446, 13447, 13448. Doubles 
the maximum expense allowable for teach- 
ers institutes held by the superintendent of 
schools. 

AB 1815 Caldecott. Amends Ed. Code 
sec. 16251 and repeals 16271 and 16291. 
Permits school districts, witk the approval 
of the county superintendent of schools, to 
provide for the transportation of pupils to 
and from school athletic contests or other 
school activities or to and from fairs and 
expositions. 

AB 1831 M. Philip Davis et al. Appro- 
priates $7,500,000 for establishing, equip- 
ping and maintaining a medical school and 
center at University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

AB 1854 Kirkwood et al. To Com. on 
Jud. Permits Director of Mental Hygiene 
to grant leaves-of-absence to employees to 
attain or maintain required teaching stand- 
ards, credentials or certificates as specified 
by State Personnel Board. 

AB 1869 Dickey. Appropriates $300,000 
for research by Scripps Institute of Ocean- 
ograpky on conservation of marine life of 
commercial importance to the State. 

AB 1882 Ralph C. Dills. Amends Ed. 
Code relating to highschool textbooks; per- 
mits the governing board of each district 
to adopt and purchase textbooks it deems 
desirable, even though such textbooks have 
not been filed with and officailly listed witk 
the State Board of Education. 
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AB 1885 Thompson. Appropriates an 
unspecified amount for acquisition of real 
property and construction of buildings at 
San Jose State College. 


AB 1886 Caldecott et al. To Com. on 
Soc. Wel. Increases from $200 to $400 for 
each unit of average daily attendance the 
maximum allowance for excess cost of edu- 
cating physically-handicapped pupils; re- 
quires sckool districts not maintaining facil- 
ities for education of physically-handicapped 
minors to contract with another district in 
the same county for such service. 


AB 1887 Caldecott. Appropriates an un- 
specified amount for acquisition of real 


property and construction of buildings for 
California School for the Blind. 


AB 1888 Caldecott. Appropriates an un- 
specified amount for acquisition of real 
property and construction of buildings for 
California School for the Blind. 

AB 1896 Beck. Adds Ed. Code sec. 
18616. Permits a school district to reconvey 
to the grantor real property it has acquired 
by deed of gift if the district is not author- 
ized to utilize the property for the purpose 
for which the gift was made. 


AB 1902 Debs. Amends Code secs. 
13004.1 and 13004.2 changing the term 
“accepted employment” to “began teach- 
ing” in Education Code sections relating to 
the order of employment of certificated em- 
ployees. 

AB 1903 Grant et al. Amends Ed. Code 
secs. 6301, 6302. Exempts the cafeteria 
fund from the tabulation which a school 
district must file with the county superin- 
tendent of schools each year prior to July 1. 


AB 1916 Hawkins et al. To Com. on 
Mil. Aff. Permits Department of Military 
& Veterans Affairs to provide monthly al- 
lowances for living expenses of veterans 
who are receiving on-the-job training. Sets 
maximum of $40 for a single veteran; $60 
a month for a married veteran, and $10 a 
month for each dependent of a married 
veteran. 


AB 1917 Hawkins et al. Appropriates an 
unspecified amount to provide a program 
of school lunches in the several school dis- 
tricts of the State. 


AB 1918 Hawkins et al. Authorizes Mil- 
itary & Veterans Board to provide allow- 
ances for the living expenses of students in 
the following amounts: $100 per month for 
a single veteran; $150 per month for a 
married veteran; plus $10 per month for 
each dependent; the amounts may be paid 
concurrently witk subsistence allowance 
from the United States, but in no event 
when combined to exceed the above max- 
imums. 


AB 1923 Ralph C. Dills. Extends educa- 
tional benefits under Military and Veterans 
Code to post-graduate students. 

AB 1925 Ralph.C. Dills. Adds Ed. Code 
sec. 8126. Provides tkat all public schools 


shall operate a minimum day on the last 
day of the semester, the time to be used 
by the teachers for grading examination 
papers and preparing grade cards. 

AB 1946 Hollibaugh et al. Appropriates 
an amount to be determined later to Teach- 
ers Permanent Fund to be used for pur- 
poses of State Teachers Retirement Law. 


AB 1948 Hollibaugh, Boyd & Knight. 
To Committee on Agriculture. Increases 
from 25% to 314%4% the amount to be 
apportioned from tke second balance of 
Fair & Exposition Fund for permanent im- 
provements and support of California Poly- 
technic School; and from 33% to 4144% 
the amount for the same purpose at the 
University of California. 


AB 1949 Hollibaugh, Boyd & Knight. 
To Committee on Gov. Eff. & Econ. Pro- 
vides that evidences of title relating to 
school lands need not be recorded by Sec- 
retary of State. 


AB 1950 Hollibaugh, Boyd & Knight. 
To Committee on Gov. Eff. & Econ. Re- 
quires Secretary of State to prepare a com- 
plete inventory of all real property exempt 
from taxation by virtue of its belonging to 
the State, except, among others, sckool 
lands. 

AB 1993 Lowrey. Adds Article to Ed. 
Code. Requires private schools to register 
with Department of Education and to pub- 
lish an annual statement of ownership. 

AB 1997 Miller et al. Amends Ed. Code 
sec. 1384.1. Increases from 5 to 10 days 
the maximum sick-leave for certificated em- 
ployees of school districts; and from 25 to 
30 days the maximum sick-leave which may 
be accumulated. 


AB 2011 Evans. Adds sec. 13841.2 to 
Ed. Code. Permits payment of 50% or 
more of regular salary to school district 
employee requiring certification qualifica- 
tions who is absent as much as 5 months 
for illness or accident, whether the absence 
arises in or out of the employment. 


AB 2013 Dickey. To Com. on Pub. Mor. 
Authorizes pari-mutuel wagering on game 
of Jai-Alai with 32% of amounts wagered 
payable to State Fair and Exposition Fund. 
Appropriates all revenue in excess of $20, 
000 to junior colleges of the State for use 
in training students in aeronautics and pur- 
chase of aeronautical equipment and pay- 
ment of instructors salaries. 


AB 2014 Niehouse. Amends Ed. Code 
secs. 8404, 8503. Raises minimum age for 
admittance to kindergarten from 41/42 to 5 
years; for admittance to elementary school 
from 5!4 to 6 years. 


AB 2016 Caldecott et al. To Committee 
on Jud. Declares name “University of Cali- 
fornia” to be the property of the State and 
makes a misdemeanor its unauthorized or 
improper use. 

AB 2037 Brown, Price and McCollister. 
To Committee on Mil. Aff. Authorizes Ad- 
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jutant General to purchase un 
members of California High School ¢; 


and appropriates for that PUrpose 
amount to be determined later. 


iforms 


AB 2040 Cramer and Niehouse, As: a 
sec. 2583.1 to Ed. Code. Authorizes a . 
of a suspended school district to repel a 
insure property of district and to cont . 
for transportation of eligible children + 
an adjoining district where they are 7 
tending public schools. : 


AB 2041 Niehouse and Cramer, Amen 
Ed. Code sec. 18051. Increases from Sq 
to $1,000 the amount in excess of whidee S 
a school board must let contracts to lowes { 
responsible bidder for work to be done 
supplies or materials to be furnished, 


( 
AB 2042 Niehouse and Cramer, Amenifl | 
Ed. Code sec. 360. Requires sckool distil | 
to furnish county superintendent of schoo | 
any records, reports, documents, maps 
other data pertaining to reports require 
by Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


AB 2043 Cramer et al. Amends Ed. Cy 
sec. 18053. Increases from $1,000 to $2, 
the maximum amount of contract for work 
material or supplies for which a gchod 
board may let a contract without calling f 
bids; permits such action on basis of oy 
estimate instead of at least 3. 


AB 2044 Cramer and Niehouse. Amen; 
Ed. Code sec. 1501. Permits high schog 
districts to contract with county supers 
tendent of schools for supervision of js 
struction in high school district. 


AB 2045 Cramer and Niehouse. A 
sec. 1386.1 to Ed. Code. Permits pay-tul 
deductions for group medical and kospit 
services to employees of union and joit 
high school districts and elementary distria 
not governed by a city board of educatior 


AB 2093 Niehouse, Luckel and Crame 
Adds sec. 1503.3 to Ed. Code. Continuesi 
effect Education Code section, sckedule 
to become inoperative 91 days after a 
journment of current session of Legisla 
which permits an elementary school distri 
by petition of three-fourths of electorst 
provide for education of its pupils in w 
other elementary school district. 


AB 2094 Niehouse, Luckel and Crame 
Adds sec. 5942 to Ed. Code. Permits county 
superintendents of schools to make temp 
rary transfers from county schools fund t 
any district unable to meet current oper 
ing costs within specified limits. 

AB 2104 Geddes. To Committee on Re 
& Tax. Requires all political subdivisions' 
State to use assessed value fixed either! 
State Board of Equalization or county! 
sessor as base for tax. 


AB 2112 Hawkins et al. To Commit 
on Municipal & County Govt. Provi 
financial aid to State-supported educatia 
institutions for emergency housing for \ 
erans and families. 
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6 Caldecott. Adds sec. 18052.1 

Code. Requires that contracts for 
: -ruction, alteration, repair, etc., of 
Stool structures provide that the govern- 
ad of the school district may make 
a 5 to increase or decrease the cost up 
a changes in excess of that amount 
os made only upon additional plans and 
ations and estimates of cost, with 
d contracts being entered into and 


AB 211 
Ed 


specific 
amende Pe 
Gled with the original contract. 


AB 2118 Caldecott et al. Appropriates 
$300,000 for construction of a building for 
School of Optometry at University of Cali- 
fornia. 

AB 2120 Dunn et al. Makes many 
changes in Ed. Code. This is The Appor- 
tionment Bill. Apportions State funds to 
the public schools on a basis evolved by 
the State-wide Apportionment Committee. 

AB 2125 Gaffney and George D. Col- 
fins. Substitutes term “governing board’ for 
“ustees” in Ed. Code sec. 8757 relating 
to hig: school tuition. 

AB 2130 Niehouse. Adds sec. 13844 to 
Fd. Code. Prevents payment of final 
month's salary of certificated employee in 
any fiscal year until all reports required 
from employee have been filed witk county 
superintendent of schools. 


AB 2147 Ralph C. Dills et al. Authorizes 
and appropriates $50,000 to finance a sur- 
vey by Department of Education and Uni- 
versity of California of the higher educa- 
tional needs of California. 


AB 2194 Miller. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
2802, 03, 05, 07. Deletes the requirement 
that electors who petition for formation of 
a union elementary school district must 
have children attending school in one of 
the districts proposed to be unified. Re- 
quires a two-thirds instead of a simple ma- 
jority vote to authorize formation of a 
union school district. 

AB 2195 Miller. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
4919. Requires a two-thirds instead of a 
simple majority vote of the electors to ef- 
fect formation of a union school district. 

AB 2196 Miller. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
1864. Requires governing board to desig- 
nate “one or more” polling places instead 
of “a polling place” in school elections and 
limits to 300 the number of electors to a 
polling place. 

AB 2220 O’Day et al. Appropriates 
$3,690,000 for construction and improve: 
ments at San Francisco State College. 

AB 2221 O’Day et al. Appropriates 
$500,000 for acquisition of real property 
for San Francisco State College. 

AB 2224 Huyck. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
8762. Provides that an elementary district 
shall pay for education of 7th and 8th grade 
pupils in junior high schools a tuition of 
not less than the average net cost per pupil 
in the first six grades, but not more than 
the actual cost to the high school district 
of educating such pupils. 


AB 2231 Hahn. To Com. on Judiciary. 
Authorizes law school credits for veterans 
having graduated from a law school whick 
“will be accredited” by the examining com- 
mittee as well as a school already accredited. 

AB 2252 Brown. Adds sec. 14377.1 to 
Ed. Code. Extends membership in State 
Teachers Retirement System to employees of 
county superintendents of schools engaged 
in preparation and coordination of courses- 
of-study or in the conducting and coordina- 
tion of research and guidance activities. 

AB 2264 Maloney. Authorizes Depart- 
ment of Finance to acquire Federal surplus 
property for the purpose of furnishing 
Lousing facilities for veterans attending uni- 
versities and to administer such facilities. 
Feb. 5— Considered without reference to 
committee and passed by the Assembly and 
Senate. To enrollment. 


AB 2056 Dunn. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
2056. Re-words Education Code section 
relative to joint teachers institutes by sub- 
stituting the term, “as its share of” for “to- 
wards” the expenses of joint institute. 

AB 2057 Dunn. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
16254. Increases from 4 to 5 years the 
maximum period for which contracts for 
transportation of pupils to and from school 
may be made. 


AB 2058 Dunn. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
16255. Increases from 25c to 30c per day 
the maximum amount which a school dis- 
trict may pay a parent or guardian in lieu 
of providing transportation for a pupil. 

AB 2059 Dunn. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
16252. Increases from $500 to $600 the 
amount a school district may spend for 
transportation of pupils without securing 
bids. 

AB 2060 Dunn. Adds sec. 5009 to Ed. 
Code. Requires county auditor to make all 


.mandatory audits of school funds. 


AB 2081 Thompson. To Committee on 
Municipal & County Govt. Amends Ed. 
Code sec. 24626. Removes limitation on 
counties with less than 1,000,000 popula- 
tion against spending more than $30,000 
in any one year for extension work in agri- 
culture and Lome economics conducted in 
cooperation with University of California. 

AB 2083 Blosser et al. Appropriates an 
unspecified amount for acquisition of real 
property and construction of buildings for 
San Francisco State College. 

AB 2271 Debs et al. Adds Article to Ed. 
Code. Authorizes junior colleges with an 
average daily attendance to be specified later 
in the 13th and 14th grades to maintain 
advanced instruction programs of two years 
beyond that normally provided in junior 
colleges and to grant degrees to students 
completing the course of instruction. 

AB 2273 Dunn et al. Authorizes a sur- 
vey of publicly-supported higher education 
and its needs to be made by Department 
of Education and Univérsity of California 
with a member of each house of the Legis- 
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lature serving in an advisory capacity; ap- 
propriates $50,000 for that purpose. 


AB 2275 Dunn. Repeals Ed. Code sec. 
19601, which states it the policy of the 
Legislature to continue the child care center 
program as a temporary means of meeting 
the war-created emergency. 

AB 2276 Dunn. Appropriates an unspeci- 
fied amount for the support of child care 
centers during the 98th and 99th fiscal 
years and fixes procedure for apportion- 
ment of the money to sckool districts main- 
taining such centers. : 

AB 2286 Geddes. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
14565. Reduces by one-half the amount 
received by local retirement systems from 
State Teachers Retirement Annuity Fund 
for service rendered after June 30, 1944, by 
persons who retire after June 30, 1947. 


AB 2287 Geddes and Debs. Amends Ed. 
Code sec. 20452. Authorizes State Colleges 
to grant baccalaureate and master’s degrees. 


AB 2291 Conrad and M. Philip Davis. 
To Committee on Pub. Health. Requires 
registration of private child care centers, 
nursery schools, kindergartens and elemen- 
tary schools with State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

AB 2292 Grant et al. To Committee on 
Municipal & County Govt. Extends to 
“public officers or employees” provisions 
of an act relating to an act retirement sys- 
tems originally limited to county or town- 
ship employees; protects members in event 
one public agency is taken over by another. 

AB 2339 Lowrey. Renumbers Article 1.5 
of Education Code. Relates to University of 
California. 


AB 2340 Lowrey. Renumbers sec. 26 
of Education Code. Relates to city superin- 
tendents of schools. 

AB 2359 Thurman. Adds sec. 437 to Ed. 
Code. Fixes the holding of a credential as 
an elementary school administrator as the 
qualifications of the county superintendent 
of schools in a county of the 37th class and 
fixes the salary at an amount to be inserted 
later. 

AB 2360 Thurman. Adds sec. 458 to Ed. 
Code. Establishes the holding of a credential 
as an elementary school administrator as 
the qualifications of the county superin- 
tendent of sckools in a county of the 58th 
class and fixes the salary at an amount to 
be inserted later. 


AB 2361 Thurman. Adds sec. 442 to Ed. 
Code. Requires a credential as an elemen- 
tary school administrator as a qualification 
for county superintendent of schools in a 
county of the 42nd class and fixes the sal- 
ary at an amount to be determined later. 


AB 2362 Thurman. Adds sec. 448 to Ed. 
Code. In a 48th class county requires the 
county superintendent of schools to hold a 
certificate as an elementary school admin- 
istrator; fixes the salary at an amount to be 
inserted later. 





AB 2363 Thurman. Adds sec. 433 to Ed. 
Code. Fixes the qualifications of a county 
superintendent of schools in a county of 
the 33rd class the holding of a credential 
as an elementary school administrator; fixes 
the salary at an amount to be inserted later. 


AB 2390 Brown et al. To Committee on 
Social Welfare. Adds chapter to Welfare & 
Institutions Code. Designates head of de- 
partment of vocational training and rehabil- 
itation of State Board of Education as mem- 
ber of board of examiners to license per- 
sons training, selling, etc., seeing-eye or 
guide dogs. 

AB 2391 Brown et al. To Committee on 
Social Welfare. Adds ckapter to Business 
and Professions Code. Creates State Board 
of Guide Dogs for Blind, designates head 
of Department of Vocational Training and 
Rehabilitation of State Board of Education 
as member. 


AB 2392 Brown et al. To Committee on 
Social Welfare. Adds chapter to Welfare & 
Institutions Code. Designates head of de- 
partment of Vocational Training and Re- 
habilitation of State Board of Education as 
member of new board of examiners to 
license persons training, selling, etc., seeing 
eye or guide dogs. Almost identical to AB 
2390. 

AB 2419 Lester T. Davis. Adds sec. 449 
to Ed. Code. Makes the holding of a cre- 
dential as an elementary school adminis- 
trator the qualifications of a county super- 
intendent of schools in a county of the 49tk 
class and fixes his salary at an amount to 
be determined later. 


AB 2423 McCollister. Permits an ele- 
mentary school district to determine by a 
majority of qualified electors at a special 
election not to be included in a junior high 
school ordered established by resolution of 
a high school district governed by a city 
or city and county board of education. Such 
election must be held not later than 30 days 
after the date of such resolution. 


AB 2459 Carey et al. To Committee on 
Transportation & Commerce. Amends 
Vehicle Code sec. 675.5. Requires that 
school busses, among others, be equipped 
completely with safety-glass on and after 
January 1, 1948. 

AB 2466 Luckel & Cramer. To Com- 
mittee on Public Morals. Authorizes Board 
of Equalization to deny, suspend or revoke 
a liquor license if tke location of the 
licensed premises within a prohibited area, 
or in such proximity to a school is likely 


to have an immoral, vicious, evil or cor- 
rupting influence on children attending 
such school. 

AB 2470 Allen. Denies the use of school 
premises as civic centers to any activity 
which advocates racial or religious discrim- 
inaton. 

AB 2473 Miller. Amends Ed. Code secs. 
4912, 15.1, "17 and 4919. Makes permissive 
rather than mandatory the action of the 
county superintendent of schools in calling 
a special election to determine whetker ele- 
mentary school districts shall be unified in 
accordance with recommendations of the 
local survey committee.. Changes method of 
posting election notices from “on the door 
of each schoolhouse in each suck: district” 
to “three of the most public places in each 
elementary school district, one of which 
shall be a public schoolhouse—if tkere is 
one.” Requires an affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the votes cast in each and every 
one of the districts, rather than a majority 
of all votes cast at the election, to effect 
unification. . 


AB 2545 Berry. Amends Ed. Code sec. 
4711. A “spot” bill making an unimpor- 
tant change in the phraseology. 


AB 2547 Geddes. Adds sec. 368 to Ed. 
Code. Authorizes the county superintend- 
ent of schools, with the approval of the 
county board of education, to transfer any 
unencumbered balance remaining in the un- 
apportioned county elementary school fund 
at end of 1946-47 school year to a new 
school district emergency aid fund which 
shall be used for temporary transfers to 
school districts. 


AB 2557 Ralph C. Dills. Amends Ed. 
Code sec. 8156. A “spot” bill deleting two 
unimportant words in an education code 
section relating to Conservation, Bird and 
Arbor Day. 

AB 2571 Brown. To Committee on Ag- 
riculture. Allocates $1,00,0000 from second 
balance of Fair & Exposition Fund for 
Stanislaus Polytechnic School. 

AB 2572 Brown. To Committee on 
Govt. Eff. & Econ. Establishes a State Col- 
lege in Stanislaus County at or near City 
of Modesto; appropriates an unstated 
amount for purpose. 

AB 2573 Brown. To Com. on Gov. Eff. 
& Econ. Adds Ckapter to Ed. Code. Estab- 
lishes Stanislaus Polytechnic School at or 
near City of Modesto; appropriates from 
Exposition and Fair Fund $10,000 for 
Stanislaus Polytechnic School Agricultural 
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Project Revolving Fund to be us 
to needy and deserving studen 
chase of livestock, poultry, 
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AB 2600 Lowrey. Adds Cha 
Code. Provides for apportion 
per pupil to school districts in inverse 
portion to the assessed value for schaitil 
purposes of the propefty in the district 7 


AB 2626 Brady. Authorizes State De 
partment of Education to aid in d 
ment and conduct of a program of aviati 
education to be conducted in consi 
with tke public schools by the Civil Ai 
Patrol; appropriates $200,000 for PUrpose 
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AB 2627 Mrs. Niehouse et al. To Com, 
on Gov. Eff. & Econ. Terminates pay of an 
elected or appointed State, County, city of 
townskip officer after he has been absent 
from his full-time duties for a period of 
nine months in any one calendar year for 
any one ailment, illness or injury or the 
after effects thereof. Provides for review of 
case of any official absent for an aggregate 
period of 90 days in any one year; if , 
Personnel Board finds he cannot resume his 
full-time duties within a reasonable period 
he shall be placed on half pay for giz 
months, then kis office is to be declared 
vacant. Office to be declared vacant if of 
ficer has been unable or unwilling to per 
form duties for nine months. 


Assembly Constitutional 
Amendments and 
Resolutions 


ACR 11 Dunn et al. Continues to the end 
of the present session the Joint Committee 
on Pre-school and Primary Training. 


ACR 30 Debs. To Com. on Rules, Re- 
quests Director of Finance to make available 
to Department of Education $30,000 for 
immediate purchase of aircraft, and for its 
operation and maintenance in the discharge 
of duties of Bureau of Aviation Education. 


ACR 36 Dunn et al. Requests State De 
partment of Public Healtk and State De 
partment of Education to investigate the 
adequacy of the present program for the 
treatment, care and education of spastic 
and crippled children and adults who are 
normal mentally but severely handicapped 
physically and to report and make recom 
mendations to 58th Session of the Legisle 
ture and to the Governor. 
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WAIT TILL YOU SEE THE 


Completely Neu 


World Book Encyclopedia! 


Entirely re-built... not merely a revision 


i i r. Sample reprints on Ant, Animal, In- 
ommittee NEW page format and size NEW pictures by the thousand pi = Se tae for sen hse 
e + abolgerina alee Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
ules, Re- NEW printing plates NEW beautiful, durable pygernon 
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HANDS ... “All our earthly well-being hangs upon the living hand of the world. 
Society is founded upon it. Its lifebeats throb in our institutions. . . . The hand 
embodies its skill, projects and multiplies itself in wondrous tools, and with them 
it spins and weaves, ploughs and reaps, converts clay . . .” Helen Keller, in “Out 
of the Dark,” published by Doubleday, Page, and Company. 

Pasadena City Schools recognize the importance of the philosophy of education 
that says that children learn by doing — with their Hands as well as with their 
Minds. Plate and text courtesy of Pasadena School Review, Courtenay Monsen, 


editor. 





It ls Fun to Know About Birds 


NTRODUCE your class to the out-of-doors by forming an AUDUBON 


JUNIOR CLUB! 


Audubon Junior Clubs are nature clubs sponsored by National Audubon 
Society to teach children through bird-study to discover some of the wonders 
of plant and animal life and to awaken their interest in the conservation of 


wildlife and other natural resources. 

A special endowment for these clubs en- 
ables the Society to supply its clubs with 
the following interesting materials: 

Every Child receives a men.bership button, 

6 four-page bird leaflets, illustrated with line 
drawings and describing habits of the bird 
throughout the year (available in two editions 
—Junior with large type and simple tert for 
grades below the 6th, and Senior with smaller 
type and longer text for grades 6 and above), 
6 color plates of birds (54% x 8%), 6 outline 
drawings of birds to color. 
....Every Club receives NEWS ON THE WING, 
the Junior Club paper—3 spring issues, The 
paper contains pictures, puzzles, news items, 
stories contributed by club men:bers, and many 
suggestions of things to do. 


Every Club Adviser, the teacher who forms 
the club, receives AUDUBON TEACHERS 
GUIDE —a special booklet, attractively illus- 
trated and containing many suggestions for 
nature adventures to be experienced outdoors 
and in the classroom. The Guide explains how 
to make bird-houses, bird-feeders, bird calen- 
30 


ders, take field-trips, plan good club reetings, 
describes plant and animal habitats, discusses 
the proection and conservation of American 
wildlife and contains a good bibliography of 
nature books. 


It is easy to form an Audubon Junior Club. 
Any group of 10 or more children of ele- 
mentary, junior or senior high school age 
may form a club. Each club has an adult 
adviser, the teacher. 

Club dues are 10 cents per member for 
the school year and are paid to the club 
adviser, who mails the combined club dues, 
together with her name and address, to 
CHILDREN’S CLUBS, National Audubon 
Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, 
NY — being sure to state how many sets 
of Junior or Senior edition leaflets are 
needed. 

Clubs may enroll at any time during the 
school year. 


MUDDY WATERS 


By Dr. John L. C. Goffin, 
Education Journal, 
Schools 


A’ AN Institute of Alcoholic Studies 


held on UCLA campus, some inter. 
esting statements were made by psycho. 
ogists and sociologists. A Sociologist jg 
quoted: 


in Health 
Los Angeles City 


“Chronic alcoholism is only one of the 
many symtoms of maladjustment, Oy 
can become addicted to drugs, bran, or 
eugenicism to escape from hardships oj 
the real world. It is not the alcohol itsel 
that makes the alcoholic maladjusted” 

This half-truth is highly misleading, 
Take first the comparative addictions 
mentioned: 


1. Drugs — alcohol itself is a drug, and 
a powerful one; 

2. Bran — used, often mistakenly, for 
constipation, but certainly not habit 
forming nor escapist; 


3. Eugenicism — a constructive science 
to be classed with biology, or sociology; 
if a eugenist is addicted to eugenics, then 
a lawyer is addicted to the law. To sug. 
gest that a man may enter a profession 
to escape from the hardships of life js 
slightly ridiculous. 

The following statement: “It is not 
alcohol that makes the alcoholic mal. 
adjusted,” doesn’t make sense either. 


A drug that leads to insanity, pauper. 
ism, and crime certainly does something 
to its victims that looks suspiciously like 
maladjustment. 

If the addict was maladjusted before 
starting to drink, alcohol did anything 
but adjust him. The alcoholic is the most 
deplorably maladjusted individual on 
earth — a totally disintegrated personal- 
ity, without hope, will, or self-respect. 

Another statement: 


“Imbibers drink as a result of their 
own unstable mental condition and might 
show serious aberration even if alcohol 
did not enter the complicated picture... 
We might infer, therefore, that the jw 
dicious use of alcohol in conflict situ: 
tions would be beneficial.” 

This labored reasoning seems to be # 
plausible effort to justify the use of alco 
hol on psychotherapeutic grounds. Aside 
from the known fact that unstable it 
dividuals seldom use alcohol “judicious 
ly,” alcohol has never been known t 
resolve conflicts — it only makes its use! 
less able to think clearly through his 
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difficulties by clouding the judgment and 
by inducing 4 false sense of ease. 

Suc SPECIOUS ARGUMENTS DO NOTHING 
10 SOLVE THE SERIOUS SOCIAL PROBLEM 
oF ALCOHOLISM. THEY TEND RATHER TO 
prOVIDE THE Liquor INDUSTRY WITH 
gsTENSIBLY SCIENTIFIC REASONS FOR CRE- 
,TING MORE CUSTOMERS AND THOSE WHO 


DRINK FOR CONTINUING THEIR INDUL- 


GENCE. 


R. HAVEN EMERSON, in reviewing 

the Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1945, in American Journal of 
Public Health, apparently reaches a sim- 
ilar conclusion. He says: 

“The medical, social, legal, educational, 
and religious factors are presented, with 
the sociologists rather leaning over back- 
wards to explain, justify, excuse, and 
apologize for that fraction of emotionally 
abnormal and mentally unstable people 
who find relief from their frustrations 
and tensions in the drinking of liquor. 

“The volume is a valuable mirror in 
which the struggle between the force of 
facts and traditional self-deception can 
be seen. In an obvious attempt to be ob- 
jective, broad, generous, fair in weighing 
reasons and results, the authors often 
ignore the clear evidence of inferiority of 
conduct, health, work, and social rela- 
tiors constantly exhibited by the custo- 
mary user of alcoholic beverages today.” 


* %* * 


MISSIONS 


Composed by Riley School, Grade 4, 
Mrs, Fauneil E. Avilla, Teacher, 
San Bernardino 


ATHER Serra was kind to children 
In the Missions long ago, 

He taught them to work and play 

And pray to God each day. 


He built nine missions 
Along the Coast, 

Of all these settlements 
Carmel he loved the most. 


The chimes rang clear 

With the rising sun, 

Fach one a duty to perform, 
E'te the day was done. 


* * * 


College Entrance Book Company issues 
CEBCO Classics for Enjoyment, an exten- 
sive series on the secondary school level, 
adapted and edited by experts. A recnt 
title is Oliver Twist, 350 pages, with illus- 
trations. Address the company at 104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, NY. 
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. He's still small-fry. He'll do bet- 
G ive ter, too, with a reference work 
specifically designed for him — 

Britannica Junior. 
Britannica Junior's vocabulary 
hi is carefully planned so that it can 
im be understood by students at the 
elementary school level. ‘The same 
careful planning dictates sentence 
structure, subject matter and range 
of information. Colorful how-to- 
a bat do-it and action illustrations create 
interest, whet the appetite for 

learning. 

More than 200 eminent teach- 
ers are numbered among its skilled 
he Can contributors. And a_ ready-refer- 
ence volume develops the index 
habit — helps students find the 


right information in less time. 


. Discover today how Britannica 

swing Junior can assist you in and after 

school. For further information 

about any of the members of the 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 

of publications, write Educational 

Department 142-p, Encyclopaedia 

Britannica, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 

Chicago 6, Illinois, and indicate 

whether you are interested for 
school or personal use. 

















READY FOR YOU NOW— 
These Esteemed Teaching Aids 


THE 1947 BOOK OF THE YEAR—a concise, authoritative 
record of post-war 1946 in a single 896-page volume. 
1217 articles. 526 eminent contributors. 

WORLD ATLAS— in one 592-page volume. More than 
300 maps in full color including airline distances, 
world spheres of influence, a time zone chart. Com- 
plete index. 
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CET awerican seating company | | IE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


TELL YOU HOW! ANID READING 


ALL Tht 


DeVRY Mode RS-ND30 


\ . 
Sound-on-Film Projector 






































ONE 


GIVES 


YOu School District, Mojave, Kern County 








HEN parents are asked their opin- 


| ion as to what is the most important 
school subject which a child should 
study, their answers are almost invariably 
| “Reading.” Most teachers would agree 
with them, with some possible qualifica- 
tions as to scope and purpose. And, while 
it is true that all subjects which con- 
tribute to the child’s development are 

important, teachers and parents are right 
in assigning reading a priority position 

because it is by its nature so fundamental 

| to the child’s success in school. 





professional 16mm. sound-on-film pro- 
jector gives you a triple purpose unit. 


The new DeVry 
Model RS-ND30 
sound-on-film pro- 
jector safely pro- 
jects both 16mm. 
sound and silent 


Parents are also rightly concerned in 
wondering if their children. are getting 
proper training in reading. With the 
large proportion of California teachers 
made up of emergency and often poorly- 
trained _ teachers, administrators, 
| teachers, and parents alike must recog- 
nize that the present situation is such 
that many children are being short- 
changed educationally. This 
must not go unmet. 









“AN 2 :_ < 
SILENT or SO! 












UND 


Safely projects both 
16mm. 

white and Koda- 
chrome films with- 
out extra equipment. 


our 


Separately housed 
amplifier and speak- 
er can be used as 2 
P. A. System, ine 
doors or out. 


problem 









, _A.S ° ° 
ninOihs on The most important point of attack 


7 | would appear to be by way of the teacher. 
Unparalleled pre-war quality, precision manu- | Obvi 1 7 
facturing, simplicity of design and the ultimate | viously, we cannot draw into our 
in performance, make the DeVRY RS-ND30 | <chools overnight the thousands of well- 
Model one of the most popular motion picture | ~ : g 
sound projectors ever built. Into Model | equipped teachers of reading that we 
RS-ND30, DeVRY has incorporated every mod- : : : 
ern war-born optical, mechanical and electronic need. The other alternative, immediately 
; itt C itt W ; ; : ‘ 
refinement. See it! Hear it! Compare it! We know accessible to us, is to give the right tools 
you'll agree that your best buy isa DeVRY! i 
of instruction to those teachers who are 
not prepared to perform adequately the 
job before them. Many teachers recog- 
| nize readily their needs but do not know 
‘how to meet them. 


YSTEM 
OUTDOORS 





SHOOT YOUR MOVIES 
WITH A DeVRY 


Holds 100 ft. 16mm. black 
& white or color film. Three 
speeds: sound, silent and 
slow motion. Aluminum die 
cast housing—finest Coated 
F:2.5 lens, (interchange- 
able) Eye level viewfinder. 


The amount of supervision given most 
| teachers in our schools is insufficient to 
give the teacher the basic and constant 
help she needs. It is a problem of in- 
service training which the principal must 
A\ help solve. 


met NOW! 
Coal For These 


FREE Catalogs 


American Seating Co. hs Z 
207 S. Van Ness, S. F. 3 
6900 Avalon Bivd.,L.A.3 / 


Send me without obligation: 


| One problem which teachers must rec- 
| ognize is the fallacy of supposing that 
| actual grade-level is necessarily related 


(CD Equipment Catalog [) Film Catalog | to reading achievement. For example, the 


Name ‘third grade teacher new to the field and 
Address _|\ with little of the necessary educational 
City State | background will often try to teach all 


her children on a third grade level. When 
she inevitably discovers that a sizable 
fraction of her class is not much past 


Te 
CL rs ee 2 


Award for Motion Pic- 
CS 





SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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first grade level, while another part of 


By Frank A. Wilby, District Superintendent, Mojave Elementary 


her class has high fourth grade ability 
in reading, she will recognize her des. 
perate need of instruction 


in Coping 
especially with her retarded g 


Troup, 
The skills requisite to teaching Teading 
on a primary level are not acquired over- 
night nor by hastily consulting a book on 
the teaching of reading, although much 
can be gained through that source. The 
administrator must be ready to give the 
teacher the direction she needs. In Most 


cases, there is no one else to whom she 
may turn. 


The teacher is in a position where she 
should be eager to accept, assuming she 
has possibilities of growth, all such help 
which the principal can give her along 
such basic lines as class divisions to meet 
pupil needs, the gaining of a reasonably 
large sight vocabulary, the mastery of 
phonics instruction, and the motivation 
of pupil interest. WE CANNOT BUT RECOC- 
NIZE, WITH THE DEARTH OF TEACHERS IN 
CALIFORNIA TODAY AND DURING THE COM- 
ING DECADE, THAT THE ADMINISTRATORS 
MUST PROVIDE TEACHERS WITH THE IN. 
STRUCTION THAT THEY HAVE FAILED 10 
ACQUIRE EARLIER. THIS WOULD SEEM 10 
BE THE MOST IMMEDIATE ANSWER. 


Since we have recently increased con- 
siderably our school revenues, we must 
be even more ready to justify our read- 
ing program to parents. The increase in 
amount of emphasis on fundamentals by 
groups of parents suggests a failure on 
the part of the schools to acquaint the 
public with instructional programs and 
problems. As long as parents rely for 
their information on school affairs on 
the newspaper criticisms, we have 4 
strong obligation to counteract such pub 
licity by bringing the parents into the 
schools and into our confidence and 


showing them why we do the things we 
do. 


The best antidote for the half-truths 
and distortions which sometimes appea, 
is a good dose of truth. Parent Teacher 
groups are excellent vehicles for ac 
quainting the parents with the school 
program. Parents as intelligent citizens 
have a right to know what we are doing. 
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They have more than a right — they have 
a duty. ° i ° 

The Parent-Teacher organization in 
Mojave has taken an intelligent step in 
publicizing the school program by taking 
as its theme for the year the various sub- 
ject-matter fields of the curriculum. At 
each meeting some aspect of the instruc- 
tional program is made the subject for 
study and discussion. 

In a recent meeting, the subject hap- 
pened to be reading, and the large turn- 
out of parents was indicative of the real 
interest parents have in this subject. By 
means of charts, posters, exhibits, ques- 
tions from the group, and other such 
means, many parents realized for the first 
time the great scope of the problem of 
reading. Our schools have no stronger 
supporters than those parents who are 
really familiar with our objectives and 


means. 


NE fundamental problem affecting 
success in reading, a problem which 
is becoming generally more recognized, 
is that brought about by the low entrance 
age at which pupils may enter our 
schools. Since children who have reached 
the age of 5% may enter first grade, 
there are thousands of youngsters re- 
ceiving instruction in reading in our 
schools who fall short of the mental age 
of 6, the minimum age which authorities 
agree that such instruction should begin. 
Naturally, the experienced and well- 
trained teacher recognizes this and car- 
ries on a reading-readiness program until 
her children are developed to the point 
where reading instruction is justified. 
But the inexperienced teacher does not 
recognize this problem nor does the par- 
ent who is not acquainted with the scien- 
tific aspects of the growth and develop- 
ment of the child. 

THERE IS MUCH EVIDENCE TO SUPPORT 
THE CONTENTION THAT THE ENTRANCE AGE 
FOR THE FIRST GRADE CHILDREN SHOULD 
BE ADVANCED TO THE AGE OF 6. MANY 
OF THE PUPIL FAILURES IN READING MIGHT 
BE THUS AVOIDED, ALTHOUGH THE TEACH- 
ER, AS ON ANY LEVEL, MUST RECOGNIZE 
THE INNATE AND VARYING MENTAL CAPAC- 
ITIES OF THE PUPILS. 


* * » 


Practical Nursing, an extensive analysis 
of the practical nurse occupation, with 
suggestions for the organization of train- 
ing programs, is a large format mono- 
graph of 150 pages, issued by U. S. Office 
of Education, Vocational Education Divi- 
sion; price 55c. This guide is of great 
value for all teachers of nurses. 
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Aunouncing--- 


Twe Important New Pubtications 























THheE MOopbERN 
BSUNIOR HicgHh SCHOOL 


By Witu1aM T. Gruun, University of Connecticut, and 
Haru R. Dove ass, University of Colorado 


HIS new book reveals the prevailing nation-wide practices in the 

educational program of the junior high school and suggests and 
describes improved programs and procedures not yet common in the 
typical school. The authors have supplemented their own administrative 
experience in this field of teaching with questionnaires and correspond- 
ence with several hundred school systems and with state departments of 
education in all states to locate recent forward-looking courses of study. 
Guidance bulletins and programs from many schools were examined. 
This book will be of great interest and value to the experienced teacher 
and administrator, as well as for use in courses covering the teaching 
of junior high school grades. 


Topics include, origins and functions of the junior high school, the 
instructional program, guidance and extra-class activities, organization 
and administration, evaluation and improvement. 

583 pages, Price to be announced 








The High SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Edited by Hart R. Douce tass, Director, College of 


Education, University of Colorado 
Prepared by 25 Contributing Authorities 

















ERE is an important new contribution which records and correlates 

the more outstanding of the new developments now being tested 
and put into practice in high school curriculums in the United States. It 
presents the more important considerations of contemporary curriculum 
thinking and practice, principles and techniques of curriculum cons‘ruc- 
tion and revision, the current general trends and specific trends, and 
considerations in the subject matter divisions. 

The various chapters have been written by men and women who have 
distinguished themselves for sound thinking and leadership in the par- 
ticular fields in which they were asked to contribute. This text is in- 
tended for courses in high school curriculum and for in-service reading 
for high school teachers and administrators. 


635 pages, $4.50 





Additional volumes forthcoming 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


Io East 26th Street, New York 10. New York 

















Volumes in a new series in education edited by Hart R. Douciass 
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“Thanks to EB Films— 


we're ahead of schedule!’’ 


No more long, “overtime” hours for her. 
And, thanks to Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films, she’ll stay out front. 
They help her cover the same ground 
faster... and doa broader, more effective 
teaching job. 

Today, across America, more and more 
teachers are using them to stimulate 
student interest and imagination. The 
world takes on new reality, depth and 
meaning—right in the classroom. Even 
listless pupils understand faster, learn 
faster. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
prepared by educators specifically for 
classroom use from kindergarten through 
high school. More than 500 subjects are 
correlated to leading textbooks. You fit 
them exactly to your schedules. 

Urge your administration now to press 
for a rounded audio-visual program. 
Upon request, we'll gladly show you 
representative new films... and how to 
obtain effective utilization. No obliga- 
tion, of course. Simply write Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 18-D, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


FACTS ABOUT ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS— 


1. Over 500 titles cover subjects taught 
from kindergarten through high school. 

2. Unbiased and authentic. Geared to the 
same high standards of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

3. Produced by pioneers in the industry— 
over 17 years of experience in making 
classroom films exclusively. 

4. Created by educators in collaboration 
with educators who are recognized as 
authorities in their fields. 

5. Used by leading schools in the 48 states 
and in 22 foreign countries. 


© Just released! "*"ATOMIC ENERGY," a new 
classroom film vital to an understanding of 
this momentous development. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


A Member of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
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Naturalists Directory, 35th edition, is 
now in preparation. This widely-known 
reference book contains names, addresses, 


PLACEMENT SERVICES 






Of California Teachers Association 





and data on professional and amateur 
naturalists of the Americas and other 
countries; also a list of natural history 
museums, a list of important scientific 
periodicals and scientific societies. Price 
$3; address Cassino Press, Box 208, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 





Clive M. Saiz, Manager of The Berkeley 
Office, 2207 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley rn 
Phone THornwall 5600; 

Carl A. Bowman, Manager of The Los 
Angeles Office, 612 South Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles 14. Phone TRinity 1559, 





YOURS...FOR THE ASKING 


Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps 


HE is a partial list of the many excellent offerings made by advertisers 
in the April issue. 


Time will be saved by writing directly to the advertisers for the material 


you wish, but a coupon is provided at the bottom of this column for your 
convenience. 


38a. Education Makes Our Freedom More Secure is a manual for action which outlines 
many practical, effective metkods for making the values and problems of American 
educators known to the community. Ideas are offered for enlisting the active aid and 
cooperation of business, industrial, and civic organizations. American Seating Company, 


39a. Stephen Foster Song Book containing words, music and direction hints for 41 of 
Foster’s widely-loved folk melodies — especially arranged for school and general use, 
Available in classroom quantities if so indicated, this new Foster Song Book is accompanied 
by two illustrated pamphlets dealing with Foster's life, work and times. Wm. Wrigley, Jr, 
Company. 


40a. Railroads at Work is a picture-book of American railroads in action; 56 different 
types of work are illustrated with a brief story about each type. Copies for each member 
of tke class will be furnished if quantity is indicated. 


41a. Steps in Instituting a Community-School Nutrition and Health Program is an 
outline of a program that has been used by General Mills in several communities. These 
steps are suggestions only and are not intended to be all-inclusive. Each school and com: 
munity will develop new way of meeting local needs. 


42a. Suggestions for Organizing a Functioning Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Department 
takes just 10 minutes to read; a valuable addition to the files of every teacher and admin: 
istrator who uses these aids. DeVry Corporation. 


43a. Make Air-Conditioned Oregon Your Classroom — and Playground — shows pic’ 
tures and text the educational and scenic wonders of the Far West. Booklet comprises 
information on each of tke 7 colleges in Oregon with dates and fees; housing available 
to those with early reservations. Oregon State System of Higher Education. 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago |, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 
3 cents is enclosed for each item checked. 


Use This Coupon 


38a 39a 40a 4la 42a 43a 
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I gas ccnndoticnsints i iss castes l celdeaaeameiaeta adie ain omaGe 
RN Gita ateiotecnnasent sk ich ileal ore... | 
De I iii csicnieenrninontch aaa aeons 
School address ...... cash sical cinerea ta cae | 
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VALUES IN EDUCATION 


A Letter From a San Francisco 


Teacher 


Editor 


Dear Sir: 


ROM time to time there is an outcry 
Fc some of the public that there 
are too many “frills” in our schools. 
From time to time there is a discussion 
about getting down to “fundamentals.” 

These two ideas seem to suggest that 
there is need for establishing some valu- 
ation to try to discover what Education 
is all about, to try to discover the relative 
worth of subjects, to try to find the prov- 


ince of education, to try to find values. 


All subjects must have a value. But 
that is not saying they have the same 
value. Anything that can be known is 
worth knowing, but that is not saying 
that we can know everything. And knowl- 
edge is only one of the many aims of 
education. 

Hence, it must be recognized that to 
try to determine educational values is to 
attempt almost the impossible. Yet it is 
important that we attempt to answer some 
basic quesions about values. Perhaps all 
we can do is “rough hew,” but at least 
we are trying to reach a measure of truth. 


Before trying to find the educative 
value of a particular subject, it is first 
necessary to establish a definition of 
“educative value.” What is “educative 
value”? To answer this question a def- 
inition for education is needed. That 
which contributes toward that definition 
is of educative value. Many things which 
are called education are falsely named; 
many values which in and of themselves 
are important are not of an educative 
nature. 


EDUCATION IS THE DEVELOPING OF THE 
POWERS, CAPABILITIES, AND CAPACITIES OF 
THE HUMAN BEING. 


It presupposes that man has within tal- 
ents which must be brought out. It takes 
the raw fabrics of the human mind and 
develops them. It deals with instincts, 
impulses, emotions, judgments, acts of 
volition, acts of cognition, making use of 
memory and imagination. 

It makes of the mind an instrument to 
control life and living. It makes us 
masters of our environment. It makes use 
of the wisdom of the ages allowing man 
to recognize himself and the universe. It 
looks to the future while living in the 
present. It prepares for life and is life. 
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Guardian 
Angel 
for your 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS! 


Loose cash is dangerous and old fashioned. So, if you're 


going anywhere—to Canada, Colombia, or just the next county, 


a neat little wallet of NCB Travelers Checks 
in your handbag will be your modern guardian angel. 


They can be turned into cash anywhere, any time of the day, 
any day of the year. They are readily spendable throughout 


the world, because they bear the name and prestige of America’s 


greatest World-Wide Bank. 


They are simplicity itself. You sign (*) the checks when 








Mate 


Oh 


you buy them... this makes them your personal, individual money. 


You countersign (**) them when you wish to spend them. 
Meanwhile, your dollars are safe and you get a prompt refund 
if your NCB Travelers Checks are lost or stolen. 


Denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100... cost only 75¢ per $100. 


buy them at your bank or travel agency. 





NCB travelers checks... safe, spendable everywhere! 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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These are the values which may be 
said to be educative. Broad, yet limited. 
Lasting, yet having to do with daily life. 
Looking for truth, yet recognizing good- 
ness and beauty. Creative, yet appreciat- 
ing the worth of the past. 

In short, educative values are those 
values through which man can attain the 
ends of life, and since life is so complex 
there are bound to be many ends. To sum 
them up in a formula is impossible, yet 
for the sake of obtaining a wedge into 
the whole subject of educative values and 
to lay a foundation for additional facts, 
one can look upon an educative value as 





Geography 
COMES TO LIFE 
IN THE 


PICTURE 
MAP 
Geographies 


Widespread and increas- 
ing use of Vernon Quinn's 
Picture Map Geographies, 
not only in I:braries but in 
the schoolroom, to sup- 
plement the geography or 
social science textbook, 
testifies to the genuine 
contribution these books 
are making. They aim to 
convey the geographical- 
historical essence, the 
area entity, rather than 
detail, and this is accom- 
plished remarkably well. 


Recently published 
PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY 
OF ASIA $2.50 


Other titles 
PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 
$2.25 
PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY 
OF CANADA AND ALASKA 
$2.50 
PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY 
OF MEXICO, CENTRAL 
AMERICA AND THE WEST 
INDIES $2.25 


PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY 
OF SOUTH AMERICA $2.50 


PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


$3.00 


Send for descriptive catalog of 
school library books, elementary 
or high school. 


COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


NN 
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any value which develops the best in man 
to allow him to live better today and to- 
morrow for himself and for humanity. 


HEN we look at Education in this 

manner, we become conscious of 
deep values, especially of the primacy 
of character. We look upon children as 
living beings, living now and in the fu- 
ture. We look upon them as more than 
people who eat and sleep and work. They 
become the living substance of the world. 
We become more concerned with what 
they are. 


We look upon them as living physically, 
mentally, volitionally, emotionally, so- 
cially, instinctively, impulsively with 
themselves and with others. How best to 
develop these characteristics is the prov- 
ince of Education. 


It takes more than the 3Rs! 
Sincerely yours, 
Lawrence Webber 
Teacher, San Francisco 
Public Schools 


Ministry of Education of Afghanistan 
desires 31 AMERICAN MEN TEACHERS with 
BA, MA, BS, or MS degrees and actual 
classroom teaching experience to teach the 
following subjects in its 
schools: mathematics, 


government 
English, physics, 
chemistry, biology, geography, and geology. 

Among the 31, two principals are wanted, 
and 3 experts in methods of teaching Eng- 
lish for the Teachers College at Kabul, 
which trains instructors for Afghanistan’s 
schools. 


For further information write immedi- 
ately to Division of International Exchange 
of Persons, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, DC. 





National Association for 
Nursery Education 


Biennial Conference 


Date: August 27, 28, 29; San 
Francisco. 

Reservations: Whitcomb Hotel, 
1231 Market Street; write directly to 
hotel. 

Headquarters: San Francisco State 
College, Frederic Burk School. 

Registration: August 26, Frederic 
Burk School. 

Sponsors: Individuals — $5 
up; Organizations —- $10 and up. 

Inquiries: Mrs. Helen Marchand, 
San Francisco State College. 

For information regarding summer 
school opportunities, write Dr. Lovisa 
C. Wagoner, chairman, publicity com- 
mittee, Mills College, Oakland 13. 


anc 
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RECENT ITEMS IN SCHOOL Law { 


Contributed by Peirce Coombes 


Butler v. Compton Jr, 


77 ACA 788 — Contracts Between Schoo} Dis. 
tricts — Butler v. Compton Jr, Collect Dist, 
(L, A., Wilson) — White: Plf. taxpayer brows 
this action to enjoin deft. district from 
ing less than the alleged cost of educating LA 
pupils under a contract between districts call 


ing for a certain sum per pupil, Judgment § 
deft. AFFIRMED. ™ 


charg. 


1. The evidence did not necessarily Support 
the allegations which were based on the cost 
per pupil for all pupils, instead of the addi. 
tional cost per L. A. pupil, which is not Netes. 
sarily the same, The courts cannot interfere 
with the exercise of the discretion vested jn 
the governing board of a school district Unless 
such action is unreasonable, unfair, or tainted 
with fraud, corruption, or bad faith, The terms 
of the contract executed by such board are pre 
sumed to be reasonable and fair in the absenee 
of proof to the contrary. 


2. A school district is not a municipal cor 
poration ; it is a political division of a county, 
A municipal corporation is created only with 
the consent of its inhabitants, but a school dis. 
trict is an involuntary political division of the 
State, created by or under the authority of 
general laws. 


3. The beneficial ownership of the fee title 
to school property is in the State, and the dis. 
trict holds legal title as trustee. The transfer 
of the legal title from one school district to 
another is merely a transfer under the sam 
trust from one trustee to another, 


4. School moneys belong to the State, and 
the apportionment of funds to a school district 
does not give that district a proprietary right 
therein. 


5. When public money is used for a public 
purpose and is within the jurisdiction of the 
apportioning board or body, it is not generally 
to be regarded as a gift. Hence the contracts 
in question, not made by municipal corpora 
tions, did not contemplate a gift of public 
funds contrary to Const, IV, 31. 


Attorney General’s Opinion — Advance Sheet 
Vol. 8, 


254 — School Property; Conveyance; Rever- 
sion (46-248) — Under ch. 529, p. 787, Stats. 


1869-70 the City of San Jose had no authority 


to include in the conveyance a provision that 
its use for any purpose other than a State 
Normal School should work an immediate rever- 
sion to the city. However, such a_ forfeiture 
or defeasance was expressly waived in 189. 
Under ch, 111, p. 107, Stats. 1897, granting the 
City the right to maintain a high schoo] on 
said lands the board of trustees of the State 
Normal School had no authority to convey said 
site to the city, and such deed is void. 


All of the above is from Weekly Law Digest. 


Frederick M. Hunter, at one time super 
intendent of schools of Oakland, promi 
nent in California educational activities, 
and NEA president, and more recently 
Chancellor, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, who retired July 1, 1946, has 
been given the title of Honorary Chancel- 
lor and Adviser in the field of Inter 
American Affairs in the general extension 
division. 
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Law 


GIVE ME A NOOK AND A BOOK 
By Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


UNDERSEAS LOG, From the records of 
Eddie Bushnell, deep-sea diver, as told to 
M. O’Moran. This will fascinate a variety 
of readers with its portrayal of diving in 
Monterey Bay and the stories of a diver’s 
experiences. Several of the 15 excellent 
photographs are underseas pictures taken 
by Mr. Bushnell. Caxton; 266 pages; $4. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, A Play 
by Harriet Hinsdale. Teachers and all 
other lovers of R.L.S. (The best-loved ini- 
tials in modern literature, as Barrie said) 
will welcome this play, made timely by its 
emphasis on two incidents with recent 
counterparts in world events. 
165 pages; $4. 


Caxton; 


THE SHOWMAN OF VANITY FAIR, 
The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray, 
by Lionel Stevenson. Its publication is a 
literary event in which Californians will 
take special pride, because the author of 
this delightful book, Dr. Stevenson (To- 
ronto), belongs to the Bay Region and to 
Los Angeles, where he is now professor of 
English in University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Thackeray’s own drawings are used 
to illustrate this notable volume. Serib- 
ners; 405 pages; $5. 


TROLLOPE, A Commentary, by Michael 
Sadleir. There have been earlier revivals 
of Trollope, but with Oxford University 
Press and others bringing out the Vic- 
torian’s 60-odd novels and this 1947 revised 
American edition of Michael Sadleir’s 
Trollope, which is a full biography, an 
interpretation, and more, we should all 
know dear Anthony. See that everyone 
from 18 to 20 reads Small House at Alling- 
ton; and don’t miss Sadleir yourself. 
Farrar, Straus and Company; 435 pages; $4. 


Under the quaint title of THE LIN- 
COLN READER, Paul M. Angle, director 
of Chicago Historical Society, has fused 
179 selections into an authoritative biogra- 
phy of permanent value, interesting and 
timely in this year of 1947 that is to see 
the unsealing of the Lincoln documents 
that formed part of the foundation of the 
Nicolay and Hay 10-volume_ biography. 
THE LINCOLN READER should be in all 
junior and senior high school libraries. 
Rutgers University Press; 564 pages; $3.75. 


THE ISLAND: A Cavaleade of England, 
by Frances Brett Young. The well-known 
English novelist, invalided home, felt that 
it was no time for fiction, and writing 
better than he could has produced a great 
book-length poem: the story of early and 
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later England in song. Here is poetry of 
a high order, strong, delicate, admirable, 
readable. Plunge into it and take your 
students with you. Farrar, Straus; 451 
pages; $3.50. 


SLAVE AND CITIZEN: The Negro in 
the Americas, by Frank Tannenbaum. 
What has been and is the difference in 
the moral and legal attitudes toward the 
Negro on our continent, in South Amer- 
ica, and in the West Indies? Frank Tan- 
nenbaum, professor of Latin-American his- 
tory at Columbia, who has answered these 
questions, is an Austrian by birth. He has 


made three trips down the Amazon in a 
dugout. Knopf; 140 pages; $2. 


MAN: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by 
George R. Stewart, professor at University 
of California, Berkeley, has told the story 
of Man from pre-human times down 
through the ages. Random House; 310 
pages; $2.75. 


CHANGING YOUR WORK, by J. 
Gustav White, personnel counselor and 
rehabilitation officer, California State De- 
partment of Education. While keeping 
general principles in view,Mr. White deals 





A BOOKLET FOR YOU 


REE 


This new idea booklet on home lighting tells what every home 
needs today to measure up to modern lighting standards. 


It shows how to bring out the charm of arrangement and decora- 
tion with light; how to “measure” the light your eyes require for 
every home task; how light may be used for heat, for suntan, for 


protection from germs. 


Included, too, are illustrated ideas on modern lighting for each 
room of the house, with a section devoted to the use and decorative 
possibilities of fluorescent lamps and fixtures. 


New light is new life for your home. Decide now to plan light for 
living according to your manner. Send for your free idea book today. 


NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
ELECTRICAL 
BUREA U 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 
1355 Market St., Dept. S-447 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 


Please send me your free booklet, 
Lighting the Way to Modern Living. 


Si tir in scepiincicetinesasseodianaliniidaa neta ct ccnatseleceh aca! 
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with specific cases in a way that is clearly 
understandable, as it is interesting. Even 
teachers who are not called counselors 
will find the book well worth careful 
reading and will want it for ready refer- 
ence. Association Press; 210 pages; $2.50. 


% Eo * 


Visual Education Institute held its 4th 
annual session at University of Wisconsin 
in 1946; the book of Proceedings was 
edited by W. A. Wittich, director of the 
university's Bureau of Visual Instruction. 
This paper-bound book of 112 pages con- 





All 
Winners 


SHAW Finger-Paint 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayon 
PERMA Pressed Crayon 
ARTISTA Tempera Paint 
LECTURERS Chalk Crayon 
ARTISTA Water Color 
ARTISTA Powder Paint 
CLAYOLA Modeling Material 
GLOAMA Block Printing Ink 


AN-DU-SEPTIC 
Dustless Colored Chalk 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


New York 17, N. Y. 






tains much information of practical help 
to California workers in the field of visual 
education. A limited number of copies 
are available at $1.50 each; address Mr. 
Wittich at University Extension Division, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


* * % 


GATEWAY TO VICTORY 
Review by Roy W. Cloud 


eee James W. Hamilton and First 
Lieutenant William J. Bolce, Jr., of 
the Transportation Corps, United States 
Army, have prepared and published an 
interesting account of military activities 
centering about the San Francisco Bay 
area during World War II. 


The average citizen has little idea of the 
magnitude of the undertakings which con- 
fronted Uncle Sam in keeping his Army 
and Navy and Marine Corps properly 
equipped during their service in the Pa- 
cific region and in the far East. 


The amount of freight of all character 
brought to San Francisco, Oakland and 
neighboring cities was so great as to 
almost stagger the imagination. Large 
tracts were acquired and huge buildings 
were erected for storage purposes almost 
overnight. 


Many thousands of the Armed Forces 
were transported without fanfare or pub- 
lished notice. The thoroughness with 
which all classes of motor equipment were 
handled, repaired, packed and 
forms a most interesting story. 


shipped 


General Douglas MacArthur, in the 
Foreword, written in Tokyo in 1946, ex- 
presses his deepest admiration of the tire- 
less energy and patriotic zeal of men and 
women who made the work of the San 


Francisco Port of Embarkation a success. 


Stanford University Press; price $3. 


* * 


NEW VAN NOSTRAND BOOKS © 


Elementary Radio Servicing, by Well- 
man, is a practical text of 275 pages with 
many illustrations and diagrams, pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Company, 250 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. It is 
written expressly for vocational school 
students and all others who have had little 
or no training or experience in trouble- 
shooting or repairing. 


Van Nostrand also has issued recently 
Practical Biology, by Sanders, a secondary 
school text of over 600 pages with many 
illustrations, providing a practical essen- 
tial course which can be covered within 
the time allotted by the average secondary 
school curriculum. 











NEW ELDRIDGE BOOKS 


Remi Entertainment House, pub. 

lishers and providers of excellent pla 
and entertainments, with home oltices w 
Franklin, Ohio, and Western House “ 
Denver, announces many new titles, 
which are, — 





among 


The Clothespin Dolls, a play for large 
cast of lower grade children; A Dog's Life 
a one-act farce for 12 women; Juke Box, 
a 3-act comedy for junior high; Recitation 
Time, collection of bright recitations fo 
children; Snappy Stunts for Social Gather. 
ings; Banquet Fun and Food. 


The Eldridge publications are internation. 
ally known throughout schools, churches 
and community groups. 


+e + 


Junior Arts and Activities, a very inter. 
esting national magazine for elementary 
teachers, is issued by Jones Publishing 
Company, 4616 North Clark Street, Chi. 
cago 40. Ann Oberhauser is editor; George 
C. McGinnis, principal of Thousand Oaks 
Elementary School, Berkeley, is one of the 
contributing editors. This profusely-illus. 
trated, large-format magazine is full of 
practical and artistic helps for the clas. 
room teacher. Single copy, 40c; $3 a year, 


*. * * 


The Scott, Foresman Health and Per. 
sonal Development Series of supplemen. 
tary readers now presents The Girl Next 
Door, for grade 4, by Dorothy Baruch and 
others. This attractive book should re. 
ceive a cordial welcome from teachers 
who are looking for material that can help 
them do a really effective job of teaching 
health and safety at the 4th-grade level; 
256 pages, illustrated; price $1.20. 


% * * 


Farm Forestry In California 194045, an 
important bulletin of 38 pages, with many 
maps and illustrations, was prepared by 
USDA Soil Conservation Service and pub- 
lished by California State Division of For 
estry. This practical conservation bulletin 
should be widely used in California 
schools. 


From Reading to Writing, by John M. 
Kierzek, professor of English, Oregon State 
College, a paper-bound work-and textbook 
of over 300 pages, stresses the chief obli- 
gation of a college course in English 
composition. It makes the process of learn 
ing to write “a little easier, a little more 
pleasant and profitable.” Published by 
Maemillan; price $1.75. 
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civics FOR YOUTH 


ACMILLAN’S new 8th grade text, 
Civics For Youth, by Edmonson, 
Dondineau, and Letton, presents the study 
overnment as an intimate part of the 


— e of the junior high school 


everyday lif 
student. 
This text is written by the already well- 
known team of authors, J. B. Edmonson 
and Arthur Dondineau, in collaboration 
with Mildred C. Letton of University of 
Chicago Laboratory School, also an estab- 
lished author in the social studies field. 


The informal direct style of the book 
is welladapted to its junior high school 
readers. All words above the 7th grade 
ability level are defined or explained in 
context, and there are special vocabulary 
drills in the case of necessary technical 
terms. 


The focal aim of the variety of study- 
aids provided is to apply general princi- 
ples to local community problems and 
situations, in accordance with the authors 
conviction that participation in such activi- 
ties is the surest way to promote coopera- 
tive citizenship. 


All forms of government — local, State, 
and national — and their functions, organi- 
zation, services, and interrelations, are 
presented. Later chapters deal with major 
social and economic problems, stressing 
the growing interdependence of citizens. 
This book concentrates upon its objectives 
as a civics text, however, and is unusually 
straightforward, direct, and brief (357 
pages). 


Each chapter deals with important topics 
in terms of the vital interests of youth 
and seeks to promote awareness of their 
function in the community, the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, and the practical 
ways in whic they can go about being 
“good Americans.” 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


UGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZING A 

FUNCTIONING AUDIO-VISUAL 
TEACHING AIDS DEPARTMENT is a 
new DeVry school service bulletin, now 
available without charge. 


Written by Charles R. Crakes, DeVry 
educational consultant and internationally, 
famous authority on audi-visual teaching 
aids, the bulletin covers in concise form, 
14 basic steps involved in setting up a 
well-organized, functioning 
teaching aids department. 


audio-visual 


A free copy of this pamphlet may be 
obtained by writing to DeVry Corporation, 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, IIli- 


neis, and requesting the School Service 
Bulletin 3. 
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Announcing: 


AN 
INTRODUCTION 
To AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


By JOHN T. WAHLQUIST 


Dean, School of Education, University of Utah 


} en is a new text for the introductory course in education which is 

required of all prospective teachers. In line with recommendations 
made in numerous studies by representative groups of educators, the 
emphasis here is on guidance and orientation. Only those topics are 
included which call for careful consideration in the early part of the 


training program. Many technicalities are purposely avoided. 


Content is in two parts: PART I is concerned with helping the indi- 
vidual determine whether teaching is his proper calling, and with 
answering for him practical questions of opportunity, compensation, 
and other pertinent matters; PART Il is largely devoted to orientation 
of the student in the American system of education. Ready for summer 


classes. 380 pages, $3.75 


Also by Dr. Wahlquist: 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


HIGHLY successful orientation text and source book on the impli- 


A 


this country. Avoiding indoctrination, the author throws light on the 


cations of the three major philosophies underlying education in 


conflicts arising out of the realistic, idealistic, and pragmatic view- 
points. Well suited for courses in theories, practices, trends and prin- 
ciples of American Education. Over 200 adoptions. 


“An excellent foundation . .. for formulating a valid philosophy of 
modern education.” — Prof, C. D. Champlin, Pennsylvania State College. 


407 pages, $3.50 











THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street - - - New York 10, N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA HOME 
ASSOCIATION 





ECONOMICS 


By Helen Hummer Matlock, Sacramento; State President, California 


Home Economics Association 


HE object of California Home 

Economics Association members is 
the development and promotion of 
standards of Home and Family Life 
that will best further individual and 
social welfare. 


ALICE and JERRY 


NEW READING READINESS 


... AND 


This can best be accomplished by 
the study of home problems, recogniz- 
ing home subjects in our school cur- 
ricula, standardizing professional in- 
struction, and encouraging research. 


We are interested in the best pro- 





PREPRIMER PROGRAM 


Once again The Alice and Jerry Books mark a new era in reading! 


FOR THE FIRST TIME — these new features 


THE REBUS— used in basic pre- 
primers. By introducing the picture 
into the line of type, the picture 
becomes truly a functional part of 
the reading process. 


BIG PICTURES — used in conjunc- 
tion with the Wall Chart, make pos- 
sible the building of a variety of 
stories, not the mere duplication of 
the preprimer. 


TEXTFILMS — a series of filmstrips 
to aid the teacher in developing 
basic reading skills. 


TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS — one 
for the superior, one for the average, 
and one for the slow groups. 


EMPHASIS WHERE EMPHASIS IS 
NEEDED — on the “carrier” or 
“service” words. 


Write us for complete information 


Representatives: 
Nep Hitt, 


ROW, PETERSON 


Ex.tiotr R. Donatos, Box 355, Menlo Park, California 
2210 Hollister Terrace, Glendale, 


California 


AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 









fessionally-trained people in all field 
of Home Economics. Now, more ¢ 
ever before, the Home must be ¢ 
center of interest, the center of rep 
ation and should become the cent 
of our American Living. 























Our opportunities for service 
others are many; to teach them 
live, to enjoy living —to take Pleas 
ure and satisfaction in our home 
daily tasks —-to experience the ete 
faction of doing a job well. Thes : 
are the experiences that Home Econg 
mists enjoy. ? 












‘ 

We utilize to the best advantage 
our scientific background in writing 
talking, teaching the fundamental 
of nutrition, textiles buying and 
managing a home. 






The success of any organization jg 


dependent upon strength and for J Hel 
ward-looking programs that are being 7 
planned. We are constantly studying c 
to be aware and be ready for our ever , 
changing trends. L 

To be effective we have organiza i 


tional aims which are important and FY 
dynamic — because good public rela § — 
tions can only be maintained when 
our objectives have a significance to 
the general public. 


2, an 


Our influence flows through the 
communities by our contacts with the 
students. Belonging to one’s profey 
sional organization is the background 


of any group of workers. 


California Home Economics Asso¢i- 
ation is celebrating its 25th birthday 
by having its first State convention at 
Hotel Huntington in Pasadena on 
May 30, May 31 and June 1. 


A well-rounded diversified program 
is being planned. Our goal this year 
is to be first in membership, first in 
enthusiasm, first in accomplishment. 


Statisticians foretell of California's 
unusual growth in population. We 
must help to have competent home 
makers in these homes. Home Eco 
nomics serves families both directly 
and through working for community 
improvements. 

It can play more than a servant’ 
role through leadership that increases 
recognition of the role of the home 
maker and her need for education 
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being that will help her family attain the 
dying basic values in family living. 


— EADERSHIP is needed if we are 
to help today’s families with their 

aniza- 

+ and changing world. 
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DELINQUENCY CONTROL 
INSTITUTE 


ARKING a new step in education, 

University of Southern California 
recently issued certificates to 14 gradu- 
ates of the first Delinquency Control In- 
stitute. 

Designed to meet the growing demand 
for educated and experienced personnel 
in delinquency bureaus throughout Cali- 
fornia, the Institute began its 3-year 
training schedule at SC last fall, its 
students comprising police officers and 
detectives from all over the State. 

These officers, some of them women, 
spend 6 hours daily in studying current 
methods of special police techniques, 
legal aspects, special cases, and admin- 
istration of delinquency control prob- 
lems. 

A part of their training features night 
patrol-duty. The curriculum, during the 
first term, has included work in SC 
schools of law, education, social work and 
liberal arts, according to dean Emery E. 
Olson, of the School of Public Admin- 
istration which has directed the program. 

The recent graduates, totaling 14, 
numbered two women among them. The 
members were on leave from their jobs 


since October, with the tuition paid from 
grants of $100,000 to cover the 3-year 
training program. 


The problems of youth, their causes 
and their prevention, have been studied 
under sponsorship of California Youth 
Authority, Attorney General, California 
Sheriff’s Association, District Attorneys 
Association, California Peace Officers 
Association, and California Youth Com- 
mittee, in conjunction with University of 
Southern California. 


APTAIN ROBERT BOWLING, on 


full-time leave from Los Angeles 
Police Department, is director of the 
project, which has started another 16- 
week term to train leaders in their efforts 
to help youth become useful citizens in- 
stead of delinquents. 


Psychological foundations of instruction 
and practice in the elementary school are 
comprehensively treated in Growth and 
Learning in the Elementary School, by 
Huggett and Millard of Michigan State 
College. This well-written text, with mod- 
ern viewpoint, is for teacher-training 
courses and for teachers in_ service; 
price $3. Heath. 


Torn or Worn Backs KeZaczed in 3 Minutes ! 
MYSTIK Self-Stik CLOTH TAPE 


IN RED, DARK GREEN, BROWN AND BLACK 
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This new and different cloth tape does the job in a few minutes without using paste, 
glue, water, heat or any adhesive. Ideal for emergency repairs on books in demand that 
can’t be spared to be completely rebound or repaired. 


MYSTIK CLOTH TAPE Is Easy To Apply Merely cut MYSTIK TAPE to desired 
length and press on with your fingers. Clean, quick—easy to handle. Strong and durable. 
You can easily letter on MYSTIK TAPE with electric stylus or pen and ink. And yes, 
it’s waterproof, too! 


MYSTIK TAPE is also recommended for reinforcing pamphlets, magazines and children’s 
books. Prevents paper from ripping against staples—protects the ends. Use MYSTIK 
TAPE on paper-covered publications before they are shelved. 


MYSTIK CLOTH TAPE Is Inexpensive A few pennies will often prolong the circulation 
of many books. You can repair a book for as little as 5 cents and reinforce pamphlets for 
1'/) cents. 


ORDER NOW! Sold in 4 colors: Red, Brown, 
Black and Green. Less than 12 rolls, $1.20 
each. 12 rolls or more, $1.10 each. Postpaid. 
Each roll 3” wide x 180” long. Specify color. 
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WHAT ABOUT 
LANGUAGE? 





GENERAL 


By John R. Liotto, Instructor in Languages, Lassen High School and Junior 
College, Susanville; Dr. G. A. Collyer, President and Superintendent 


OREIGN languages have an impor- 

tant place in this Era of Internation- 
alization, and in the movement against 
intolerance. An enlightened world-citizen- 
ship is as important as are national or 
local concepts. 


Teachers are in a key post. Teachers 
of foreign languages especially have a 
real opportunity, through effective in- 
struction, to awaken an intelligent curi- 
osity and attitude toward foreign coun- 
tries and peoples. 


Courses dealing with one specific lan- 
guage consider primarily the grammar 
of the language being studied. The gen- 
eral-language class, however, does not 
have this limitation. Emphasis is less on 
the grammar of language, but more on 
the people, the country, and their culture. 


A general-language course has been 


It is purely an experiment which must 
justify itself, and it has the support of 
an interested administration. If the course 
continues to be worthwhile, it will become 
a regular feature of the curriculum. The 
results, so far, have been most encourag- 
ing; in this way, the language depart- 
ment is doing its share toward curricular 
enrichment. 


Our course introduces the pupil to sev- 
eral languages: Spanish, French, Latin, 
Italian, Russian, and German. Interwoven 
with the basic lessons are the real ob- 
jectives of this class: introduction to for- 
eign idiom, the people, their customs, 
and culture in general. 


One of the most interesting features of 
general language is that which deals with 
the boys and girls of the world — how 
they live, dress, talk, think, and play. 


organized in our school this past year. Other matters are discussed such as: the 








NNOUNCINE 


general development of la 
netics, the development of Pig » 
printing, and so on. Every opportunity 
made to relate language to life— ace 
lies the key to any language study. 

General-language is latitudinous enough 
to serve both college-preparatory as well 
as non-college-preparatory Pupils, The 
course is meaningful to the non-academic 
pupil since it may be his only adventure 
into language. Most language Classes are 
closed to all except prospective college 
students. 

General-language can serve the College. 
preparatory student in that it permits hin 
to dip into several languages. He cap 
then discover which language appeals tp 
him most and in which he can achieve 
greater academic success and satisfaction, 
In this respect, many failures in regular 
language courses could be avoided, 

General-language has been tried jn 
some schools without success, In othe 
schools where it was introduced, it has 
enjoyed remarkable popularity. Many 
schools have not yet tried it out, but it 
seems to be gaining greater recognition, 

It is a step toward world understand. 
ing; and this is a satisfying objective jn 
any school subject. 


WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


- Our Earth - 





GRADE 3 


Geography Readiness 


. Using Our Earth - 





GRADE 4 


The earth and man’s use of it presented so as to insure 
an understanding of the fundamentals of geography 


GERTRUDE WHIPPLE 


Supervisor of Reading 
Detroit Public Schools 


New York Boston Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Dadlas Atlanta San Francis 


PRESTON E. JAMES 
Professor of Geography 


Syracuse University 
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What California Teachers Asso- 
ciation Has Done for Its Members 


FACHING is a profession. California 
ci Association is the State-wide 
ganization for teachers. 


rofessional oF : - 
P t of California’s teachers 


er cen 
wa u California Teachers Association 
because: an 

It is a professional organization. 

It has worked for adequate education for 
all children. 

It has accomplished for its members re- 
forms now sought by other professions and 
in other types of work. 

The Teachers of California have: 

1. Continuous employment through ten- 
ure and continuing contracts. 

2, Protection of employment. A teacher 
can be dismissed only for cause and only 
after a review of the cause in California 
Courts. 

3, Leave-of-absence without loss of rights. 

4. A regular yearly salary for every 
teacher; $2400 minimum salary. 

5, Vacations with pay. 

6. Cumulative sick leave pay. 

7, A sound retirement salary system. 

8. Pleasant working conditions. Most 
teachers have a comfortable, well lighted, 
well ventilated, well furnished 
which is heated in winter and cared for by 


classroom 


a capable custodian. 

California Teachers Association is respon- 
sible for the passage of laws which have 
made possible all of these favorable condi- 
tions. Good teaching conditions mean good 
schools for California’s Children. 

In its 80 years of work, California Teach- 
ers Association has been a service organiza- 
tion serving the teachers of the State, the 
children in the schools, the parents of the 
children, and the public. 

It is financed mainly by the membership 
dues. Thousands of dollars have been ex- 
pended in committee activities to provide: 

1. Information and 
problems. 


advice on teacher 


2. Knowledge of best curricular practices. 
3. The principle of teacher tenure. 


4, A sound teacher retirement system, 
with adequate State participation. 


5. Right of a teacher to serve in the 
State Legislature. 


6. Equal salary for equal service regard- 
less of sex. 


7. Sabbatical leave on partial salary. 
8. Sick-leave pay. 


9. Validating faulty credentials of 
teachers. 


10. Constitutional Amendments to guar- 
antee increased salaries. 


11. Placement service at low cost. 
Legal and educational advice in great 
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amount has gone to the members through- 
out the years. 


Association officers have often met with 
school trustees to aid teachers to retain 
their positions or to adjust salary schedules. 


Sierra Educational News, bulletins and 
research studies have furnished valuable 
factual materials for the members. 


Every service required to enrich the 
teaching profession has been performed by 


the Association. 


Published at request of Inglewood Ele- 
mentary Teachers Club, Los Angeles 
County.— Ed. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


TOMIC Energy is the title of a new 
educational sound film, describing 
by graphic animation how nuclear syn- 


thesis, nuclear fission and the atomic 


released recently by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films. 
The 


one-reel, 16-mm 


motion-picture 
starts and ends with Army-Navy shots of 
the Bikini atomic bomb tests, and con- 
cludes by stating, “We have learned to 


release atomic energy through nuclear 


fission. From this has come the atomic 
bomb. What is yet to come, no man 
knows.” 


Because of the complexities of the sub- 
ject involved in “Atomic Energy” it was 
checked and revised numerous times be- 
fore its final release, said C. Seott 
Fletcher, president of the film company. 
Every effort was taken to make it abso- 
lutely authentic and accurate. 


* * * 


Pl LAMBDA THETA AWARDS 


OR research on professional problems 

of women, Pi Lambda Theta, national 
association for women in education, again 
announces two awards of $400 each, to be 
granted on or before August 15, 1947. 
Three copies of the final report of the 
completed research study must be submit- 
ted by July 1, 1947; for complete infor- 
mation address Bess Goodykoontz, chair- 
man, Committee on Studies and Awards, 
c/o U.S. Office of Education, Washington 


bomb’s chain reaction are accomplished, 25, DC. 


Sinclair Lewis 


Ludwig Bemelmans 
George Santayana 


Thornton Wilder 
Jesse Stuart 
John Gunther 


and 42 others—the best of our contemporary 


authors—in a timely and distinctive new anthology 


for the later high-school years. 


45 Second St., san Francisco 5 





AMERICAN 
AUTHORS 


WHIT BURNETT 
CHARLES SLATKIN 
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MISINFORMATION ON 


By Roy Cochrane, Director of Counseling and Guidance, 


Vallejo Unified School District 


OHNNY comes into the first grade, 
and the teacher proceeds to make out 


his enrollment blank. She comes to the 
space for FATHER’S OCCUPATION. 
“What does your daddy do?” she says. 
“He’s a laborer; he cleans out houses 
and digs ditches. He might be the best 
digger in the city. Once he dag a hole 
50 feet deep! Not many men can —” 
“The poor dope! What’s the matter 
with him? Didn't he finish school?” The 
teacher doesn’t say this very loud, in fact 
she doesn’t think the boy hears her at 
all. She tries politely to conceal her real 
thoughts, but children soak up attitudes 
easily. 
Johnny comes into the second grade a 
year later and again the question comes 
up. The boy answers bravely. 


“He’s a laborer. He once dug a 40-foot 
hole.” 


“Too bad, sonny. We will have to be 


specially good to you because your father 
is only a common laborer.” Not out loud, 
of course, but repeated in inflection and 
intonation through 9 months of the lad’s 
submissive attendance. 


Johnny comes into the third grade and 


the new teacher writes out the enrollment 
blank. 


“T am sorry to have to tell you that my 
daddy is a laborer, but the truth is, he is 
a laborer, and a good one. In fact he 
once dug a hole 30 feet deep.” 


“Laborer’s son, eh? Well, we will have 
to see that you are properly segregated 
from the good children, we don’t want 
any contaminating influence in this class.” 
Only the other children hear her say this, 
she Somehow ideas percolate 
throughout the class, and the boy learns 
more than his book-reading. 


hopes. 


Johnny comes into the fourth grade, 
etc. 


The Reading-Motivated Series — 


THE ADVENTURES OF CANOLLES 


HEFFERNAN - CRENSHAW - MERRITT 
A new title following the plan of organization which proved 


effective in the popular reader, DESERT TREASURE: 


Reading Level: 4th grade. 


Interest Level: 7th and 8th grades. 


First Part: a fast-moving story of adventure, exciting enough 
to capture the slow reader’s interest, and easy enough 
to permit him to read with facility. 


Second Part: short interesting factual chapters correlated 
with the story material — interest aroused in the story 
carries over to the factual material so that pupils learn 
to read for information also. 


Work Plans for both sections. 


In addition to its effectiveness as a remedial reader, THE ADVENTURES 
OF CANOLLES has the added value of serving as a history-readiness reader. 
Interest in the adventure story, with its background of the American War for 
Independence, motivates further study of American history. 


List Price, $1.52 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


San Francisco 


- California 





“He ain’t got no vocation.” 
lad this time, adding under hi 
“He can dig a better 15-foot 
you can. I'd like to see you ¢ 

This process goes on for many 
until Johnny is thoroughly indoctrinate 
By the time he grows up and comes bac 
from the war he may have a Sadly-twiste 
outlook towards work. He may think tha 
the world only needs white-collar work. 
ers. That if there are enough engineers, 
the coal will mine itself. That everything 
can be done by machinery. Alas, some. 
body has to make the machines, Some. 
body has to put them together and see 
that the right electric connections are 
safely insulated. 
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Let us go back and see what Johnny's 
teachers could have said to themselves: 

“It is a fine thing to be a strong and 
healthy laborer. Your daddy is a benef 
to the community. The man with dirt » 
his hands is doing work that allows ys 
to be clean, for how could a city exig 
without men to dig ditches for sewers 
and water mains? How coudl we have 
school without . concrete workers, and 
carpenters and plasterers and hod car. 
riers? These men are doing things which 
we teachers cannot do or would not want 
to do, and yet we could not teach unless 
they were done. 

“Historians name civilization after civ- 
ilization, but nowhere in history do we 
find any way of life which did not need 
laborers. We need them today, and even 
our most optimistic scientists do not pre 
dict within the foreseeable future a time 
when laborers can be dispensed with.” 


At the teacher’s fingertips is the knowl 
edge of the geographical continents, 
hemispheres, and oceans; most of which 
her pupils will never see. But the hemi 
spheres of the world’s work constitute 
learning which is more vital to the pupils 
lives. 

The two hemispheres are: Manual 
workers and “White-collar” workers, and 
these are roughly equal in size. The 
Manual workers range from casual labor 
to skilled craftsmen. The “White-collar” 
workers consist of Business People and 
Professionals. Business is again divided 
into four large groups: (1) Farm, (2) 
Proprietor and Managerial, (3) Clerical, 
and (4) Sales workers. 

Evening putting Farmers on the Ex 
ecutive and Professional side of this 
work-globe, because they have to be bus 
inessmen as well as hand workers, does 
not make the manual workers side the 
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smaller. This little table of percentage? 
makes it easy to see the kinds of jobs a 


random class is likely to grow up into. 
WORKING WORLD, PER CENTS 


professional and Business.....................<...........48% 
Professional .......-------------------0- 4% 
Semiprofessional  .........-..----..-----. 1 
FAFMETS .---s--meneeneescoeescneceneseneeeeeeee eS 
Executives  -------------c---ce-ceeeeeeceeeees 10 
Clerical ...---s.-----------s-ssesccseeeseeeneeees 7 

Manual Workers ....-- Rise re 
Skilled craftsmen ...... desc 
Vehicle operators ...............--.+------ 5 
Factory and others................. 13 
Protective service .................... ag 
Other service ..........--.-..--...-------+- 5 
Farm help .........-----sncnceseseesseerseoesese 8 
Laborers ........--.-- a 


Suppose 100 children start school one 
September day. They will be headed to- 
wards the careers shown, and in approx- 
imately the proportions shown. Don’t 
misunderstand this. Far more than 4 or 
5% are capable of professional work, but 
fortunately they are also capable of out- 
standing achievement as craftsmen. 


NE engineer can design a project 


that it will take hundreds of crafts- 
men and laborers to build. A great many 





1. 1940 Census, Population, volume 3, 
part 1, page 84. 


children who are capable of becoming 
engineers hiave no interest in performing 
the complex calculations and nicely bal- 
anced decisions required of the profes- 
sional worker. 


Should the teacher try to arouse this 
interest when there will be no opportun- 
ities? Or is it better to point out possi- 
bilities for top-notch service in business, 
and in manual work? How would you go 
about digging a 50-foot hole? 


Among the many excellent modern texts 
in the field of modern languages, for high 
schools and colleges, published by D. C. 
Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston 16, and 182 Second Street. 
San Francisco 5, are two important new 
titles, — 

1. Spoken and Written French, an un- 
usually attractive and effective first year 
course for colleges, schools, and the gen- 
eral public, by Denoeu and Hall; $2.60 


2. Basic French Dialogues by Shelton, 
$1.88, are constructed on a plan used with 
great success in teaching 4 different lan- 
guages to military personnel and 4 addi- 
tional languages to civilian students. 
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Now you can get MILTON BRADLEY Junior No-Roll 
Crayons = a new, standard size. Smaller than the already 
famous large No-Roll Crayons used in the lower grades, 
Junior No-Rolls complete the line and provide a No-Roll 
Crayon for every school grade. 

Because they won’t roll and break on the floor, Junior 
No-Rolls outlast any number of the ordinary round cray- 
ons. Their flat side stays put, even on a slanted drawing 
board . . . they color smoothly and evenly .. . and the 
popular No-Roll shape provides a choice of pointed or 
broad, flat marking surface. 

When ordering crayons for classroom use, insist on 
crayons that are made well to wear well — MILTON 
BRADLEY Jusior No-Roll Crayons. 8 colors to the box 
... 12 boxes to the carton. 


SCHWABACHER - FREY COMPANY 
735 Market Street - - - - - San Francisco 19 
736 South Broadway - - - - - Los Angeles 55 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


811 S0. WABASH 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Interscholastic Correspondence 


Student Forum on International Relations 
Inter-Scholastic Correspondence 
68 Post Street, Room 325 
San Francisco 4, California, USA 
Alice Wilson Marinora Wilson 
Director Secretary 


ENTER for Inter-Scholastic Cor- 

respondence of the Student Forum on 
International Relations has resumed its 
work with the countries in Europe, and 
has this last year placed about 10,000 
names of American students in a large 
number of countries in Europe, Latin- 
America, Australia, Africa and Asia. 

The Student Forum is a member of Per- 
manent Committee on Inter-scholastic Cor- 
respondence with headquarters in Paris, 
France. It is represented on that commit- 
tee by its Director, who is vice-president 
of the Permanent Committee. Steps are 
being taken for a formal agreement with 
Unesco. 

The Student Forum on‘ International 
Relations in San Francisco is also recog- 
nized by the U. S. Department of State. 

Any teacher who wishes his students to 
correspond with a student in another 
country will be given full information as 


to how to obtain the names by writing to: 

Mrs. Alice Wilson, Student Forum on Inter- 
national Relations, 68 Post Street — Roon 325, 
San Francisco 4, California. 











CHOOSE HOME ECONOMICS 


IN A LIBERAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


By Charlotte E. Biester, Chairman, Home Economics Department, 
Santa Barbara College, University of California 


HEN a high school girl comes to 

the counselor’s office and is un- 
decided about her major interest in col- 
lege, why not suggest that she enroll in a 
liberal arts course with a major in Home 
Economics? 


This affords an opportunity to explore 
a broad cultural education with emphasis 
on a homemaking program. What girl 
does not dream of a home soon after 
completion of her college work? Statis- 
tics show that for 9 out of 10 persons, 
this dream becomes a reality. 


University of California, Santa Barbara 
College Home Economics Department has 
streamlined a course in liberal education 
which includes home economics and leads 
to a Bachelor of Art Degree. It empha- 
sizes the fundamentals which a girl will 
practice in her own home and is suf- 
ficiently elastic to enable her to pursue 


other courses which are of personal in- 
terest. 

Heretofore, students not interested in 
a vocational credential may have felt 
that some of the subjects such as chem- 
istry were too rigorous, consequently, 
even though they were anxious to take 
the home economics courses, the pre- 
requisite requirements were barriers. In 
the liberal arts major in Home Economics 
a student chooses her program from the 
innumerable course offerings. In sci- 
ence she must have a minimum of 9 
units for graduation, similarly there 
are choices for 9 required units of social 
sciences. The other requirements for the 
Bachelor of Arts Degree are those com- 
pleted by all students — psychology, 3 
units; physical education, 2 units; Eng- 
lish, 9 units; applied arts, 9 units; Amer- 
ican history and institutions, 4 units. 

The modern education in Home Eco- 
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HART and JAHN'S 
Mathematics in 


BOOK ONE 


182 Second Street . . 
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Action 


is now in a SECOND EDITION 


Thorough revision of this practical, socialized, three- 


book series for junior high schools has tightened its 


the material up to date. A reasonable minimum 
course with optional topics caters to the mathematical 


capacities of the individual pupils. 


BOOK THREE 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


San Francisco 5 






nomics subjects requires a minimum 
24 units. Here students apply art, sci 
psychology, economics and sociology 
problems of personal and family al 
A girl taking these Subjects ky 
something about maintaining good tall 
and nutrition through good food Selection 








and preparation. It is no WOTTY he By |. 
husband brings the extra guest for dinner Visua 
— the foods and meal planning has give 
her confidence. She is trained in reege. W 
nizing a “good buy” or knowing when ; 
is advantageous to make clothing y | 
home. toriu! 
The child care courses give an intro. for I 
spection into child problems. There at ™ 
courses in home furnishings, money may, pictu 
agement, including wholesome family Thos 
living. past 


The mounting divorce rate and the N 
lamentable reports on juvenile deli 


quency point towards an increased & We 
mand on teaching the fundamentak } ?!: 
which will be practiced in homes anj |. °?# 
which are conducive to aiding young side 
people to be equipped to establish home | !h# 


which contribute to good home living and 
improved community programs. mu 

The home economics program in liberal 
education is not @ panacea to all prob | ™ 
lems, but it is an asset in solving prob | ™ 


lems of everyday life. ha 
of 
do 
in 
GUIDE TO HOMEMAKING 9 


T’S Your Home, a student guide to 
homemaking, by Lewis and others, is 
a paper-bound perforated workbook ad | ™! 
guide for high school girls, published by t 


Macmillan. f 

The experiences recommended for the d 
students are based on beliefs such # ¥ 
these: a 


“J, All girls can be personally attrac 
tive. They owe it to themselves, to their 
families, and their friends to appear theit 
best at all times and in all places. 

“2. All girls should work for 100 per 
cent in health. Happiness, efficiency, and 
usefulness are largely dependent on health. : 

“3. All girls should grow in ability to 
make their relationships with their fami- 
lies and friends satisfying. They need 
courage to face difficulties and laugher to 
make life gay. 

“4, All girls need to do a lot of think 
ing to discover what it is they want most 
in life and how much meaning home life 
can have for them. 

“5. All girls need skills to do many 
kinds of work and do them well. They 
need varied experiences in managing the 
many activities that make up a day in the 
home.” 
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"=| HE MOTION PICTURE 


AN AUDIO-VISUAL AID, AS USED AT STURGES JUNIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL, SAN BERNARDINO 


B . . 
‘eal Aids; R. L. Sandberg, Principal 


FE AT Sturges have all heard how 
TI sinanes were first used at 
our school every Friday in the audi- 
orium and how it became the custom 
for many teachers to take their classes 
over, regardless of the content of the 
picture OF the subject-matter taught. 
Those days, we hope, are a thing of the 
past. 

Today Sturges Junior High School has 
an enrollment of about 1170 students. 
We use two rooms for motion-picture 
projection, rooms equipped with dark, 


opaque curtains covering the window 


side, and ventilating fans. We have found 
that when we leave projectors set up 
ready to go in these rooms that we have 
much less trouble with the equipment 
and that we can have a much greater 
yse of our facilities, textbooks to the- 
contrary! It is true that the youngsters 
have to be trained in the proper method 
of going to these rooms but that has been 
done. A third projector is used in the 
individual classrooms, chiefly for 8th and 
th grade science. 

At the beginning of each school year 
we have classes for those teachers, new 
or old timers, who are not familiar with 
the operation of the projectors. We have 
found that after a teacher gains confi- 
dence in her ability that the battle is 
won. Each teacher is free to call for help 
at any time. 


Our films are ordered one year in ad- 
vance by members of the staff teaching 
that particular subject. This is correlated 
by all the junior high schools through a 
committee for each subject. The orders 
are then placed through our Audio- 
Visual Department. 


The motion-pictures are ordered one 
month in advance from the central office. 
When the dates on this order are con- 
firmed a mimeographed form is placed 
on our Audio-Visual Aids Bulletin 
Board with the confirmed dates for one 
month in advance. The teachers can then 
know on what dates to plan for each 
picture, 


Since we usually get motion-pictures 
for only two days it is rather difficult to 
use them more than once for any one 
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L. Donald Davis, Head of Science Department; In Charge of Building Audio- 


class. We have a yellow form for Room 
116, the same form in pink for Room 16, 
and the same form in blue for the ma- 
chine which circulates from room to 
room. On these forms the teacher signs 
her room number for the periods and the 
day that she wishes to use the picture 
pertaining to her grade and subject. 
These forms are up for one week at a 
time. 

After the teacher has used a picture, 
she fills out a white form and places it 
in my box; this form is then filed for 
future reference. 

Last year we devoted one entire faculty 
meeting to the proper use of the motion- 
picture as an audio-visual aid. In this 
meeting we brought out just how to use 
a picture, using the faculty as a class. 
We actually used a film, and discussed 
the following points: 


Preview. 

Select the film to suit the course, 

Plan introductory remarks: 

What the film will show. 

Why it is being shown. 

What the students are expected to get out 


YSrYranp 


of it, 

D. Condition class for passing. 

E. Project the film. 

F. Promote class discussion. 

G. Reshow the film, if necessary. 

H. Check on learning. 

At this time we are training boys as 
projectionists; we hope to have two from 
each group trained by the end of the 
school year. These boys are carefully 
selected for dependability, alertness, etc. 
The training occurs after school hours. 
We find, if the teacher can concentrate 
on using the film as a teaching aid, that 
a much better job is done with less 
effort. 

Almost all of the teachers with whom 
I have talked agree that, if a film is used 
properly, it is a harder job than teaching 
from a book, but the results are worth 
the extra effort. 

Our dreams of Utopia, such as: one 
projector for each classroom, the right 
film at the proper time, and perfect use 
by every teacher, are in the dim, distant 
future but at least we are on our way 
in this direction. 


Years of experience and 
research by 

Lennes, Rogers, 

and Traver 

bring America’s pupils... 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


A BASIC SERIES 


FOR GRADES 3-8 


The successful use of more than twenty-five million copies of our 
materials of instruction in arithmetic by satisfied teachers is a 
convincing argument in favor of 


© Simple and direct explanations 

© Problems and exercises based on experience 
® Visual aids to illustrate abstract processes 

* Self-testing at regular intervals 

© Abundant maintenance exercises 


Learning Arithmetic provides all of these in its step-by-step intro- 
duction of skill after skill in 
logical sequence. Your pupils 
will gain in achievement when 
they study Learning Arithmetic. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 


* Dallas 1 


San Francisco 5 


Atlanta 3 


































SOCIAL AFFAIRS PROCEDURE 
By Edgar W. Parsons* 


ITH the close of basketball] season, 

serious planning gets under way 
for spring social affairs. The coach re- 
laxes and the rest of the teachers begin 
to assume some responsibility for the 
recreation of their 
charges. 


daily schoolroom 


Band and choral numbers for the an- 
nual spring concert are being steadily 
rehearsed. The publications advisor is 
busy preparing a dummy for the year- 
book. Public Schools Week is just 
around the corner. Still, to be reckoned 
with are the Ag Barn Dance, the Block 
Letter Capers, the Soph Hop, Junior 
Prom and Senior Ball. 


Sometimes it falls to a capable teacher 
to sponsor the same social affair she su- 
pervised last year. Rarely, however, is 
the entire spring calendar lined up with 
experienced sponsors. Last year’s Soph 
Hop advisor usually has to learn about 
the details of a formal Junior Prom. The 
Barn Dance advisor seldom thinks in ad- 
vance about the possibility of somebody 
snipping the wires of borrowed bales of 
hay. 


Adding to the recreation, at the plan- 





* Edgar W. Parsons has been teacher and 
principal in 6 northern California high 
schools. He was recently appointed to a posi- 
tion in the State Division of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning. 


ning stage, is the students’ general con- 
cept of tradition. If the advisor thinks 
one custom good, the “majority” is ready 
for any innovation. If some feature is 
judged fit only for elimination, certainly 
“it was always done that way before.” 
Too often the principal is called to settle 
the issue. 

Generally, teachers originally assigned 
to advisory duties of a non-classroom 
function have little knowledge of how to 
guide students as they proceed. A written 
outline of the steps involved accompanies 
the delegation of responsibility with some 
hope of success. Providing more than a 
general framework increases student ef- 
ficiency, eases the advisor’s labor, and 
eliminates the administrator’s irritation. 

The outline below was prepared for 
use in a small high school. Most of it 
appears applicable to Junior High School 
affairs and parts can easily be modified 
for the lower grades. It is essential that 
any student chairman understand his ex- 
act duties and responsibilities. 


A most important concept is that to 
serve well one must be willing. The vol- 
unteer sign-up indicates interest and 
specifies the particular type of committee 
preferred. Between two regular monthly 
group meetings the committees do all the 
planning. Final preparations are made 
well in advance with the work load and 
learning opportunities equally divided 
among all participants. 

The advisor who does preliminary 
thinking six weeks in advance will find 
that student energy takes care of the 





New Business Arithmetic Text 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE, COMPLETE, THIRD EDITION 
By R. ROBERT ROSENBERG 


Business Mathematics, Principles and Practice, Complete, Third Edition, concentrates 
on the development of skill in making business-arithmetic computations accurately 
and quickly. This new 1946 text: (1) works first for mastery of the fundamental 
processes, (2) teaches applications commonly used in business, (3) provides abun- 


dant examples and problems, and 


(4) 


includes a systematic testing program. 


Organized in convenient, well-defined units of work, 177 of them— plenty of 


material for a one-year course. 


Investigate this comprehensive skill-building text in the arithmetic of business. 
A briefer text by the same author, Essentials of Business Mathematics, Fourth 
Edition, is available for shorter courses. Write our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO 





San FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


Boston DALLas 


LonpoNn 
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final stages. The recreation will] 


. S be 
fyingly sufficient. No one will Say, ‘New 
again!” % 





























SOCIAL AFFAIRS PROCEDURE 
I. General Planning 


A. First Advance Group Discussion: 

1. Nature of affair, 

2. Theme. 

3. General Program, 

4. Ideas. 

5. Volunteers’ sign-up sheet, 

B. Week later — Consulting with advisor: 

1, Select Chairmen from list of cad 
group. 


2. Select two other committeemen for each 


chairman, 

3. President gets consent of Chairman {, 
serve, 

4, Chairman gets consent of committee to 
serve. 

5. Each Chairman sets dates and place of 
noon committee n.eeting. 

C. Week before next group meeting: 

1. Each Chairman hands copy of committe: 
reports to president, 

2. President and advisor study plans and 
approve. 

D. Pre-Event Group Meeting: 

1. Committee reports. 

2. Any necessary motions to decide, 


II. Committee Action 


A. Decorations: 
1. Consider theme and cost in time anj 
money, 
2. Get requisition, or pay and get receipt 
for refund from treasurer, 
3. Prepare all parts and store in advanee, 
4. Arrange for gym to be clear after 
school, 
5. Place decorations, Chairman directing, 
6. Wires may be strung for convenience, 
7. Crepe streamers 9 ft. high because of 2 
ft. sag. 
No thumbtacks or nails, 
. Refreshments: 
Order a week in advance. 
Obtain proper change, 
Keep accurate record of sales and fre 
items, 
a. Count 
left, 
b. Tally each “drink on the house.” 
ce. Figure number sold. 
4. Check money to see if correct for sales, 
5. Keep refreshment money separate’ from 
admissions, etc, 
6. Collect empty bottles immediately and re 
turn for refund. 
C. Entertainment Committee: 
1. Arrange for program after approval of 
president and advisor. 
2. Check a week in advance and see if pre 
pared. 


o YF wo 


items to be sold and nunrber 


8. Check length of program and hour sched 
uled. 

D. Music: 

1. Contact music teacher one day in at 
vance, 


2. Arrange for proper spread of cornmeal 
preparation. 

E. Admissions: 

1. Keep record of tickets issued and turned 
in by Thursday. 

2. Concentrate on attendance rather -than 
ticket sales. 

3. Obtain proper change in advance, 

4. Tally admissions for 40c, 25c, ete. 


g. Check money to see if correct for admis. 


sions, 
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Write down any unusual cash transac- 
6. 


tions and total turned in. 
F, Clean UD: 


Set time for job. Chairman directs 
1. 


erates all decorations to proper place. 
: Take down each bit of crepe and scotch 
"e Permit no dance wax on gym floor. 

‘ Sweep and return all equipment. 


Treasurer: ; . 
: Exchange cash for all receipted bills. 


e a note. 
4 Check receipts for refreshments and ad- 


ee all charged bills by cash or check. 
Turn in financial report Tuesday, 

Get a copy of OK’d report from Advisor. 
. File with secretary. 

jl, Summary of Reports 

A. Each chairman commends his committee. 


B. Treasurer’s financial report. 
C. Suggestions for improvements. 


~~ 


oo 


* « * 


NEW McCORMICK-MATHERS 
BOOKS 


cCORMICK-MATHERS Publishing 

Company, Wichita 1, Kansas, has 
issued an important new series of elemen- 
tary school textbooks in the fields of 
spelling and writing. “Before We Spell, 
Grade 1” and “We Spell and Write, Grades 
2, 3, 4, and 5” by Lewis et al., are recent 
titles in the series. : 

Spelling and writing are taught as a 
combined program in these books. Realiz- 
ing the ability to spell is essential for 
writing, the authors have provided a com- 
plete spelling course and a supplementary 
writing program for each grade. 

This series is based on extensive vocabu- 
lary research by Dr. Rinsland as reported 
in A Basie Vocabulary of Elementary 
School Children. The scientific facts, as 
recorded by this study, were learned from 
a survey of children’s own writings to 
determine the words they actually use and 
the grade in which they use them. 


* * 


INCOME TAX EXEMPTION 
The Gearhart Bill in Congress 


R 1613, Bertrand W. Gearhart (R), 

California, the bill sponsored by 
NEA and cooperating groups of public 
employees, was introduced on February 3, 
1947, 

This bill proposes to extend to all re- 
tired public employees, federal, State, and 
local, the same exemption of their annui- 
ties from federal income tax as is now 
extended to those who retire under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

This means a deduction of $1440 from 
gross income after the 3% rule and per- 
sonal exemptions will apply. Residue if 
any will be subject to income tax. 

All teachers, active and retired, should 
become thoroughly familiar with HR 1613. 
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Secure a copy of HR 1613 from your Con- 
gressman. Join with other groups of pub- 
lic employees. Police, firemen, and other 
interested groups are our allies. — NEA 
Legislative News Flash. 


* * * 


Study Course in Alcohol Education for 
Elementary Grades, by Ahlida Grayson 
Ballagh, a helpful 24-page pamphlet, is for 
sale at Ensign Press, 1815 Telegraph Ave- 


nue, Oakland 12; price 10c. Miss Ballagh, 
known throughout California and nation- 
ally for her outstanding work in the field 
of narcotic education, has given summer 
session courses at San Francisco State Col- 
lege, Redlands University and elsewhere. 
Material in this bulletin was prepared for 
Tulare County Board of Education for use 
in 12 school systems there and is planned 
on three levels, — primary, intermediate, 
and junior high. 








Authoritative, 


educational 


SOUND 
FILMS 


now available 


free 


to teachers 


> Already aware 


of the way visual 
education can help 
so many classroom subjects “come 
alive,” you may be quite enthusiastic 
about these 49 industry-contributed 
sound films now being distributed to 
schools free of charge. Varying in 
length from 15 to 45 minutes, about 
one-third of these 16 mm. films are in 
color, and illustrated teaching guides 
accompany many. 





YOU WILL FIND included in 
the listings such generally 
interesting subjects as The Gift of Green, 
presented by the New York Botanical 
Garden to show “how the green plant 
holds the key to all life on earth;” and 


Time—the Servant of Man, setting forth 
Man’s effort to measure time through- 
out the ages. Many of these hand- 
somely produced films might be equally 


WRIGLEY’S 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helptul 





Ox: 
NS 


suited for P.-T. A. meetings and all- 
school assemblies—travelogues of India 
and Africa made by the Denis-Roose- 
velt Expeditions, for instance. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED in these free, 
16 mm. educational sound films, simply 
write to Modern Talking Picture Ser- 
vice, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20,N. Y. Ask for the illustrated 
index and guide to these films. 





We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
you just as millions of people find chew- 
ing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 
to them. 


AB-122 





SPEARMINT GUM 


is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 



























From June 15 to September 15 only, fur- 
nished house, one bedroom, yard, double 
garage, near Colusa Circle, transportation ; 
five minutes by auto from the University 
of California Berkeley campus. Rent $75 
per month. Owner will occupy additional 
bedroom with separate entrance. References 
given and required. Write to L. G. Beck, 
217 San Carlos Avenue, El Cerrito, Calif. 


REDMAN SERVICE 


For The Laboratory 





& e * 
CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplier 
of any kind for your laboratories. 
Furniture—Apparatus—Bivlogical 
Specimens and Chemicals, 
Quotations supplied on request. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 








Carlsbad, New Mexico, home of the Cav- 
erns and the nation’s Potash Mines, is re- 
ported as paying the highest average salary 
($2867.00) in the state for teachers during 
the first semester of 1946-47. City schools 


there are not having difficulty getting 


teachers—and they are always looking for 
more good ones — especially with master’s 
degrees— because it is a growing community 
of 25,000. If Irvin P. 
Murphy, City School Superintendent, Carls- 


bad, New Mexico. 


interested write 
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RCA 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 
€ a a € e 6 
BESELER OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
a « e € e & 
2x2 AND FILMSTRIP PROJECTORS 
6 € € co € & 
TURNTABLES AND RECORD 
PLAYERS 

a € a a Go G 3 
TUBES—PROJECTION AND EXCITER 
LAMPS 
Oo @ € cs a @ 


EXPLAINETTE SOUND FILMSTRIP 
PROJECTOR 


« Cs € © & cy 
RCA WIRE RECORDER 
@ € € - CG J 
POPULAR SCIENCE FILMSTRIPS 
AND TEACH-O-DISCS 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 


a (rraee aA 
EQUIPMENT CORP. /L 


68 POST ST - SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
1709 W. 8th ST - LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
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MUST BLACKBOARDS BE BLACK? 


By Jean Scott Frickelton, 
San Francisco 


OME architects, looking at the depress- 

ing and light-absorbent dullness of 
schoolroom blackboards, have wondered 
whether blackboards need be black. The 
result has been the substitution of light 
green boards in some classrooms; in others, 
white shades are pulled down to reflect 
light and brighten the room when black- 
boards are not in use. 

MUST SEATS BE IN ORDERLY ROWS? 

Some of them are bound to be farther 
away from the source of daylight than 
others, and facing so that glare is hard to 
avoid. A few schoolroom designers have 
defied convention by arranging desks at 
angles or in curved 


patterns, relieving 


students of uncomfortable twisting and 
straining in their efforts to see. 

Lighting research has made such vast 
strides in recent years that ideas with re- 
gard to schoolroom lighting have changed 
rapidly. Schools are being provided with 
better light, although the need is so great 
that a beginning has barely been made. 

The benefit to students is not alone in 
easier seeing, but also in posture, lessening 
of fatigue, and general health, because 
vision has such an important relationship 


to the entire nervous system. 


There is need for an accompanying 
improvement in the lighting conditions 
under which many students study at home. 
Even on cloudy days, natural light aids 
seeing in the classroom, but home study 
is largely done after dark, with artificial 
Today the 


knowledge and the light sources exist for 


light the sole illumination. 


much better lighting than many of us 
enjoy. 

Poor light means slow reading. Often 
a child can be helped to make a truly 
remarkable improvement in school-work 
simply by providing him with more and 
better light to study by. In close work, 
such as sewing or studying, the pupils of 
the eyes contract for sharp focus, which 
means that more light is necessary because 
the opening through which light is admit- 
Ample light is the first 
requirement for easy seeing. The amazing 
estimate has been made that less than one 


ted is smaller. 


per cent of American homes are ade- 
quately lighted. 


LIGHTING AUTHORITIES STRESS NOT ONLY 
THE QUANTITY OF LIGHT, BUT ALSO ITS 
QUALITY. 

Good quality light is free from glare, 
both direct, from exposed or poorly 
shaded lamps, and indirect, by reflection 
from polished surfaces. Reflected glare 
from the shiny leaves of textbooks lying 
flat on the table under strong light is par- 








ticularly likely to make reading slow 
uncomfortable. A good type of study 
is one with a diffusing bow] aids 
shade to reduce reflected glare, 

The contrast between a brightly-lightes 
area and surrounding darkness is likey; 
a strain upon the eyes. These highly via 
tive organs adjust themselves rapidly 3 
the amount of light by contracting wa 
panding the pupil. The eyes of q child 
studying by the light of a lamp in an 
otherwise dark room must make this 
adjustment each time he looks away from 
his work. 

It is not necessary to flood the room 
with light to such an extent that its 







, beauty 
is lost in flatness and monotony, By 


there should be enough good, diffuse 
light to dispel shadows, with additional 
local light provided for the particular 
task. 


iinet per cent of us ar 
born with normal vision, yet national 
statistics reveal that of all elementay 
school children 9% have defective en 
sight, and the number rises to 24% of 
high school students and 40% of college 
students. If every child were given ade. 
quate, good quality light, these figures 
would be greatly reduced. 

The recommended amounts of light for 
various tasks in the home are set forth in 
a booklet, “Lighting the Way to Modem 
Living,” which can be obtained upon re 
quest from Northern California Electrical 
Bureau, 1355 Market 
cisco 3. 


Street, San Fran. 


Ethel M. Johnson of Tempe, Arizona, has 
accepted directorship of elementary edv 
cation in San Bernardino City Schools, 
succeeding Lava Sughrue, retired. Miss 
Johnson took her MA at Columbia Uni- 
versity, taught in Wisconsin and New York, 
did supervisory work in La Grande, Ore 
gon, and for the past 8 years has been on 
the faculty of Arizona State College, 
Tempe, where she also supervised teacher: 
training in the elementary schools. 


* * * 


NEW SILVER BURDETT BOOKS 


Two important new Silver Burdett text 
books are: 

1. New Music Horizons, 6th and final 
book of the elementary music series, brings 
enrichment to the learning program for 
the first 6 grades and previews objectives 
for grades 7 and 8. 

2. New World of Chemistry, by Jaffe, 
1947 revision; an unusually readable text 
book keyed to everyday living and i 
simple everyday language. Emphasis 3 
placed on consumer chemistry and the 
chemistry of everyday things, but not # 
the expense of basic chemical theory. 
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cTA HONOR SCHOOLS 
100% ENROLLMENTS FOR 1947 


Northern Section 

Sierra County — Elementary Schools: 
Butte, Downieville, Goodyears, Loyalton, 
Sjerraville. High Schools: Alleghany, Sierra 
City, Léyalton, Sierraville. — E. P. Mapes. 
Shasta County — Redding city elemen- 
tary schools: Little Pine Street, Magnolia, 
Cypress. —E. P. Mapes. 

Butte County — Gridley union elemen- 


tary. 


Central Section 

Fresno City—Columbia Elementary 
School. — Ray Franklin, Treasurer, Fresno 
City Council of Education. - 


Southern Section 

Inyo County — Death Valley high, Lo- 
Inyo. 

Los Angeles County-—-Charter Oak, 
Culyer City, Excelsior union high; Hermosa 
Beach — North and Pier Avenue; Mon- 
rovia— Santa Fe; Pomona — Fremont jun- 
ior high; Rivera, San Dimas; San Gabriel 
—Washington; South Whittier; Whittier 
— Guirado, Lydia Jackson, William Penn, 
and West Whittier; Wiseburn — de Anza. 

Montebello — Administration, Eastmont 
junior high, Bell Gardens, Colmar, Fre- 
mont, Live Oak, Montebello Park, Suva 
Street, Washington, Winter Gardens. 

Orange County — Westminster. 

Riverside County — Highgrove; River- 
side City — Chemawa junior high. 

San Bernardino County — Apple Valiey, 
Hesperia, Redlands junior high. 

San Diego County — Bostonia, 
Valley union, Julian 
Dieguito union high. 

San Diego City — Adams, Azure Vista, 
Balboa, Bay Park, Burbank, 
Cabrillo, Chollas, Dewey, Emerson, En- 
canto, Farragut, Franklin, Fremont, Gar- 
field, Grant, Hamilton, Jackson, La Jolla, 
Loma Portal, Lowell, Mission Beach, Ocean 
Beach, Paradise Hills, Sherman, Sunshine, 
Torrey Pines, Valley View and Wash- 
ington. 

Ventura County — Ocean View; Oxnard 
—Ramona and Wilson; Pleasant Valley. 


Cajon 


union high, San 


Brooklyn, 


UNIFIED MEMBERSHIP IN 
PASADENA 


By Leland M. Pryor, 
NEA State Director for California 


IFTEEN Pasadena schools have 100% 

membership in the Unified Membership 
Plan. 

This means that every faculty member in 
each of these schools has joined the local, 
State, and national organization. 

The following Pasadena schools have 


teached that goal: Arroyo Seco, Burbank, 
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Cleveland, Edison, Fremont, Hale, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Linda Vista, Longfellow, 
Rafael, Roosevelt, Webster, Willard, 
Eliot Junior High School. 

Also Altadena, Garfield, Hamilton, Mc- 
Kinley Elementary, McKinley Junior High, 
Muir Junior College. Most of Pasadena 
Junior College divisions are 100%; the 
remaining schools have very few teachers 
who have not paid their unified dues. 

We are in hopes that before the end of 
the year we will be able to add some more 
schools to this list. 


San 
and 


Bay Section 

Alameda Alviso, 
Amador Valley joint union high, Anna 
Yates, Arroyo high, Ashland; Burbank, 
Hayward; Centerville; 
Hayward Highlands; 
Emeryville; Inman, 
May, Mt. Eden, Mountain House, Muir, 
Murray, Newark, Niles, Pleas- 
Redwood, Lorenzo, Stony 
Brook, Summit, Sunol Glen; Sunset, Hay- 
Hayward; Valle Vista, 
Warm Springs, Washington union high. 


County — Alvarado, 


Fairview, Hayward; 
Ralph S. Hawley, 
Irvington, Livermore, 
Palomares, 
anton, San 


ward; Tennyson, 


Alameda City—Edison, Franklin, 
Haight, John Muir, Lincoln, Mastick, 
Washington, Webster. 

Albany — Cornell. 


Piedmont — Robert W. Beach, Frank C. 
Piedmont high, Wildwood. 
Mulford Gar- 


Havens, 

San Leandro — Lincoln, 
dens, Roosevelt. 

Berkeley — Columbus, Emerson, Hillside, 
Jefferson, John Muir, Le Conte, Washing- 
ton, Whittier-University. 

Contra Costa County —- Acalanes union 
high, Antioch junior high, Avon, Lafayette, 
Martinez junior high, Moraga, Pinole-Her- 
cules union; Vine Hill, Martinez; Williams, 
Concord. 

Richmond 


Tuolumne 


Belding, Lincoln. 

Arastra- 
ville, Belleview, Columbia, Chinese Camp, 
Hardin Flat, Jacksonville, Jamestown, Moc- 
casin Creek, Poverty Hill, Sonora Grammar, 


County—Algerine, 


Sonora union high, Soulsbyville, Summer- 
ville, Summerville high, Wards Ferry. 
Lake County — Burns Valley, Cobb Val- 
ley, East Lake, Middle- 
town, Middletown high, Upper Lake union, 


Upper Lake union high. 


Kelseyville union, 


Oakland — Chabot Observatory, Gar- 
field, Horace Mann, Jefferson, Maxwell 
Park, Piedmont Avenue, Elizabeth Sher- 


man, Whittier. 

Marin County —B Street Primary, San 
Rafael; Belvedere, Butterfield Road, Home- 
stead, Kentfield, Laurel Dell Primary, Red 


Hill, Ross, San Rafael Grammar, Short 
Primary, Tiburon, Union, West End Pri- 
mary. 
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MATHEMATICS FOR THE CONSUMER 


JUST OFF PRESS — 


By Schorling-Clark-Lankford. Extends the study of general mathe- 
matics to the field of practical problems of the consumer—problems 


of everyday living. 


For senior high school grades. 


MATHEMATICS IN LIFE: BASIC COURSE 


By Schorling and Clark. A new general mathematics for secondary 
schools with a gradual extended presentation of topics students 


usually find difficult to master. 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


By Clark and others. 


Distinguished textbooks for grades 3-8 that 


emphasize the meanings and relationships in number. The authors 
know how children learn and capitalize on children’s real needs 


for number. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET - - 


- SAN FRANCISCO 5 


Represented by CiypvE S. and Donan B. Jones 











THE 1947 


CLAREMONT 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


First Term: 


JUNE 23-AUGUST | 


Second Term: 


AUGUST 4-SEPTEMBER 6 


A Program for Graduates and 
Undergraduates 











































SPONSORED BY 


POMONA COLLEGE 
SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


CLAREMONT 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


o, 
~~ 


Institutes - Courses 


Seminars 
Art 
English 
Economics 
Music 
Writing 
Foreign Languages 
Russian Studies 
International Affairs 
Psychology 
Education 
Renaissance Studies 
American Studies 


2°, 
~~ 


Special 
Week-long Conferences 
International Relations 

Reading 
Regional Planning 


Youth Problems 
Mathematics - Science 


Lectures - Concerts 
Social Programs 


2. 
~ 


INCLUSIVE FEE: 


Registration, Tuition, Board-Room, 
Recreational Program _....$182.00 


“~ 


For Complete Information Write: 


F. THEODORE PERKINS 


Director of the Summer Session 


Harper Hall 
Claremont, California 








Napa County—- American Canyon, 
Browns Valley, Calistoga high, Carneros, 
Enterprise, Gordon Valley; Intermediate, 
Napa; Lincoln, Napa; Los Amigos, Mt. 
George union, Mt. Veeder, Salvador union, 
Shearer, Shurtleff, Shurtleff Victory, Soda 
Canyon, St. Helena high, Wooden Valley, 
Yount, Yountville. 

San Francisco— Alvarado, Sunshine 
Health, Sunshine Orthopedic, Twin Peaks. 

San Joaquin County — Bruella_ union, 
Burwood, Calaveras, Calla, Castle, Central, 
Chartville, Clements, Collegeville, David 
Bixler, Davis, Delphi, Dent union, Elkhorn, 
Escalon union, Emerson, Everett, Fairchild, 
Farmington, Four Tree, Garden, Garfield, 
Glenwood, Grant, Greenwood, Harmony 
Grove, Houston, Independent, Jefferson, 
Lafayette, Lammersville, Lathrop; Lincoln, 
Lodi; Lincoln, Lindberg, Linden, Live Oak, 
Lockeford, Lodi union high, Lone Tree, 
Madison, Manteca union high, Moore, 
Mossdale, Naglee, Needham, New Hope, 
New Jerusalem, Oak View union, Ray 
union, Rindge, Ripon, River, Rustic, San 
Joaquin, Summer Home, Terminous, South, 
Tracy union high, Turner, Van Allen, 
Venice, Veritas, Victory, Waverly, Wild- 
wood, Woods, Yosemite. 

Stockton — August, Bret Harte Preven- 
torium, Bungalow, Edison high, Franklin, 
Grant, Lottie Grunsky, Junior Trade, Mc- 
Kinley, Monroe, Roosevelt, Schneider voca- 


tional high, Stockton high, Woodrow 
Wilson. 
San Mateo County — Alpine; Bayshore, 


Burlingame; Baywood, San Mateo; Bel- 
month; Borel, San Mateo; Brisbane; Cen- 
tral, Menlo Park; Chadbourne Ave., Mill- 
brae; Crocker, Daly City; Edgemont, San 
Bruno; Fremont, Menlo Park; Hoover, Bur- 
lingame; Jefferson, Daly City; La Honda, 
Las Lomitas; Lawrence, San Mateo; Lin- 


coln, Redwood City; Lomita Park, Méill- 


brae; McKinley, Burlingame; Montara; 
Park, San Mateo; Peninsular Ave., San 
Mateo; Pershing, Burlingame; Pescadero, 


Pescadero union high; Portola, Redwood 
City; Ravenswood, East Palo Alto; Red- 
wood City Administrators; Rockaway; 
Roosevelt, Burlingame; San Carlos Admin- 
istrators; San Pedro School, Sharp Park; 
Seaside School, San Gregorio; Tunis, Half 
Moon Bay; White Oaks, San Carlos; Wil- 
low, East Palo Alto; Woodrow Wilson, 
Daly City. 

Santa Clara County — Almaden union, 
Alum Rock, Burrell, Cambrian, Cupertino 
union, Eliot, Evergreen, Franklin, Fremont, 
Gilroy union high, Intermediate, Jefferson 
union, Los Altos, McKinley, Milpitas, Or- 
chard, Saratoga’ union, Severance, Sunny- 
vale, Sunol, Union, Washington, Whisman. 

San Jose — Abraham Lincoln high, Anne 
Darling, College Park, Edison high, Grant, 
Herbert Hoover junior high, Horace Mann, 
Jefferson, Lincoln Glen, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Olinder, Osborne, Hall of Records, 






School Supervisors, San 
School, M. R. Trace, Was 
row Wilson junior high. 
Sonoma County — American Valley, An 
aly union high, Arcadia, Bay, Bliss, B 
Cinnabar, Daniels, Dunbar union, Dunham, 
Felta, Fort Ross; Fremont, Santa Rosa: 
Hall, Healdsburg union, Healdsburg undil 
high, Iowa, Jenner, Jonive, Lewis; Lincoln, 
Petaluma; Lincoln, Santa Rosa; Marin, 
Mark West; McKinley, Petaluma; Meeker 
Monroe, Monte Rio, Mountain, Olivet, 
Petaluma junior high, Philip Sweed, Peta. 
luma; Piner, Potter, Santa Rosa Annex, 
Starr, Steuben, Vine Hill: Washington, 
Petaluma; Wilfred, Windsor union, 


Jose Technical 
hington, Wood. 





IS YOUR ELECTIVE 
WHEN OREGON'S 
YOUR CLASSROOM 





“You learn a lot and have a lot of fun 
—in Oregon,” say thousands of teach- 
ers who have discovered the “extras” 
in an Oregon Summer Session. Extra 
beauty, in Oregon’s spectacular scen- 
ery; extra comfort, in Oregon’s de- 
lightful climate; extra stimulation, 
with Oregon’s outstanding educators! 
Undergraduate work can be complet- 
ed at any of the half or full quarter 
sessions. Graduate work can be com- 
pleted at the University, Oregon State 
College, or the Portland Session which 
combines courses from all Oregon 
institutions. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Opens June 17 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Opens June 11 
SOUTHERN OREGON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Ashland, Opens June 11 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Opens June 17 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portland, Opens June 16 
EASTERN OREGON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
La Grande, Opens June 11 
INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, Opens June 17 


For further information or catalog write 


Director of Summer Sessions > 
OREGON STATE SYSTEM = wet: 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION <=" 


SN. x 
Room 207F, 220 S. W. Alder Street eS 
Portland 4, Oregon I 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 


. 
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Solano County — Allendale, Armijo 
union high, Benicia Elementary, Benicia 
imary, Browns Valley, Center, Collins- 
oe Cooper, Crystal, Dixon union high, 
Dover, Elmira, Fremont, Green Valley 
ynion; Highlands, Benicia; Maine Prairie, 
Oakdale, Olive, Owen, Peaceful Glen, 
Pleasants Valley, Rio Vista union, Rio 
Vista junior high, Ryer, Solano County 
Tolenas, Union, 
Willow Spring, 


Suisun, 


Administrators, 
high, 


Vacaville union 


Wolfskill. 


Vallejo — Bay Terrace, Benjamin Frank- 
jin junior high, Charles F. Curry, Grant, 
Olympic, Roosevelt, Solano kindergarden. 

Stanislaus County — Ceres, Denair, Den- 
air union high school, Hawthorne, Hick- 
man, Jackson, Jennings, Laird, Oakdale 
union, P Street, Paradise, Ransome, River- 
bank, Rosedale, Roselawn, Salida, Shiloh, 
Tegner, Waterford, Yola Avenue. 

Modesto — Franklin, Roosevelt. 


* * 


intercultural Workshop USC 


UNIVESITY of Southern California 
/ holds its second summer Workshop 
in Intercultural Education, June 23 to 
August 1. Mrs. Jane Hood, coordinator, 
Los Angeles City Public Schools and 
University of Southern California, will di- 
rect the Workshop. 

The Workshop carries 6 units of grad- 
uate credit, and includes a lecture series 
entitled Racial and Cultural Tensions in 
America. The Workshop activities will 
center about the individual and group 
problems of the members. Resource lead- 
ers from the university staff and commu- 
nity will serve when needed. 

Only through early application can the 
staff provide maximum assistance to each 
individual member. Membership in the 
Workshop is limited to 40. Application 
should be made to Mrs. Jane Hood, 
School of Education, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles 7, California, 
not later than May 15. 


* 4&2 


EXTENDING EDUCATION 


A New periodical, now in its 3rd year, 
© entitled Extending Education, pub- 
lished by National Camps, deals with 
camping and outdoor education as impor- 
» tant features of the modern progressive 
educational program. 

National Camp, in a_heavily-wooded 
thousand-acre tract in the mountains of 
northern New Jersey, offers a 6-week 
graduate session for professional leader- 
ship in camping and outdoor education. 

For details address L. B. Sharp, execu- 
tive director, National Camp, Life Camps, 
Inc., 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 

19, N.Y. 
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State Conference on Industrial Edueation 


NNUAL State Conference on Industrial Education will be held in Santa 

Barbara , at the Mesa Campus of University of California at Santa Bar- 
bara, on April 26, in conjunction with the Annual Conference of California 
Industrial Education Association. 

The program of this conference is planned carefully to meet the needs of leaders in 
these educational fields at this particular time. The opportunity to meet and discuss 
trends in national and community life, trends in labor, industry and business, and trends 
in Education is important to these persons wko are responsible for local programs in 
Industrial Education, and enables them to more efficiently plan and direct their school 
programs tc meet the needs of youth and adults today. 


Leaders in labor, industry and business, as well as leaders in Education, of national as 
well as State reputation, are invited to participate in the conference, and the messages they 
bring are always of great interest and benefit to school administrators, supervisors and 
instructors in Industrial Education and teacher training programs. 

J. L. Anderson, of San Jose, president, and the officers and members of the California 
Industrial Education Association and the local school district are arranging a very interest- 
ing program, consisting of pertinent conferences and discussions on industrial education, 
and fine exhibits. 


THIS SPRING 


When first the lovely colors came, 
And sang to Spring or rhymed her name! 


By Grace Parsons Harmon, Teacher, 


But this Spring came so gently through 
Florence Avenue School, Los Angeles 


The Valley, only bluebirds knew, — 

They told anemones and clover 

Who told the linnets flying over; 

And only sunbeams gave the cue 

This year, when Spring came gently through 
The Valley! 


HIS year, Spring came so gently through 
The Valley! Everybody knew 
That Spring “came dancing down the hill”; 
The poets always felt the thrill 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


SIX WEEK SESSION... 
JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 2 


FOUR WEEK POSTSESSION ... 
AUGUST 4 THROUGH 30 


Reduced tuition rates are provided 
for teachers in active service 


Students will find numerous offerings in the Graduate School, in the College 
of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, in the Colleges of Architecture, Commerce and 
Business Administration, Engineering, Music, and Pharmacy; in the Schools 
of Education, Journalism, Library Science, Public Administration, Religion, 
and Social Work; and in the departments of Occupational Therapy, Physical 
Therapy, and Radio. 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin 


The University of Southern California 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 
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MERRIAM-WEBSTER DICTIONARIES 


eo famous publishers, G. & C. Merriam Company, established 1831, are celebrating this year | 
100 years of publishing the Merriam-Webster dictionaries. The pictures below show Noah Webster 
who, in 1828, completed his monumental American Dictionary of the English Language, and the present 
home of Merriam-Webster dictionaries, Springfield, Massachusetts. Plates courtesy of the publishers, 





Noah Webster 


Present Home of Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 





LA MAISON FRANCAISE 


OUNDED in 1933, La Maison Francaise 
is the oldest of the language houses in 
Mills Summer Session. Under direction 
of Dr. A. Cecile Reau, professor of 
French in Mills College, it offers annually 


MILLS 


COLLEGE 
1947 


panne Session 


July 5 -- August 16 
COR, <a “AND WOMEN 


PROGRAMS 


Casa Panamericana 
Child Development 
Creative Art—including 
classes for children 
Dance 
English Language Institute 
La Maison Francaise 
Music 
Theatre 
United States History 
and American Literature 
Inclusive fee: Registration, Tuition, 
Board and Room, and Health | 
Services ...........- $210.00 
For bulletins: wile to: 
OFFICE of the SUMMER SESSION 
Mills College 
Oakland 13, California 
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6 weeks of life in an authentically French 
community. 

La Maison Francaise occupies the hill- 
top residence, Mary Morse Hall. The 
Mills campus of 150 acres, located 6 miles 
from downtown Oakland, provides a com- 
fortable and beautiful setting for a sum- 
mer’s work. Residence facilities are avail- 
able for those who apply early; but recent 
experience shows that late registrants are 
likely to have to seek accommodations 
elsewhere. 


Standard academic credit is available 





EARN YOUR) A. B.and A.M.DEGREES... 
graduate and undergraduate programs 
offered in Education, Psychology, Sci- 
ences, Languages, Mathematics, Indus- 
trial Arts, Music, Physical Education, 
Business and many others. Two summer 
sessions: June 9-20 and June 23-Aug. 8. 
Plus Music Camp: Aug. 10-23. 


IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES... 
beautiful Gunnison—nationally famous 
as a summer resort—is “Air Conditioned 
by Nature”. Nearly 8000 feet above sea 
level, average summer temperature 
is less than 70°. Unexcelled fishing, 
hiking, riding and sports facilities— 
awe-inspiring scenery—all close and 
easily accessible. 

For complete information, write: 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


Box 1042- J 


GUNNISON COLORADO 





for all class work. For further informa 
tion, write for detailed announcements, 
addressing Office of Summer Session, 
Mills College, Oakland 13, California. 

* 


THE POTTER AND THE CLAY 
By Scott Thompson, Compton 
OUTH is the Potter and the tender 
Clay 

Of human stuff upon the wheel of fate. 

In his young hands the turn of time will 
lay 

Those choices he himself must consummate. 

Far deeper than his heart may understand 

He is this living clay, a challenge to his 
soul, 

And only with a prayer at his command 

Will he see in part, but comprehend the 
whole; 

His plastic form too quickly will unyield 

To fondest dreams and hopes long tem 
porized. 

The gentle clay is soon forever sealed, 

Whatever is and was, prescribed and cryy 
tallized. 

Youth is the Potter and the precious Clay, 

The wheel spins on, but only for a day. 















LA ESCUELA 
INTERAMERICANA DE VERANO 


Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico 
(4th Session) 


June 30- August 8, 1947 


Six weeks of formalized classes combined 
with INDIVIDUAL Mexican tutors, designed 
to teach conversational Spanish. All Mexican 
faculty. Incorporated under the Department 
of University Studies, Federal Office of 
Education, Mexico, D. F. 


For Information 


DONALD M. CUSTER 
Box 413 - - - - - Salida, Colo. 
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Two POEMS 


By Hazel G. Stagg Bremm, Eighty- 
seventh Street School, Los Angeles 





New Day 

HE morning is young, cool, untouched; 
Tae of new-minted gold fade 
In the soft lighted sky; the still wideness 
Of morning stretches toward a mountain 






glade. 






Rosy dawn, bringing awareness, 
Frisks in dew-washed morning air, 
Weeping willows are fine ladies 
Washing long and silky hait. 







The new sunshine strengthens, 

And lays silhouettes on damp grass; 
‘ While dusty-skirted palm trees 

Talk in whispers of things that pass. 







The Cecile Bruner rose bush 
Flames with toy-pink birthday candles; 
The scarlet hibiscus spreads joy 






















a With trumpets that only lack handles. 

orma- 

ents, The eucalyptus trees 

ssion, Stretch slender arms up high, 

5 Thanking the good God above 
For a new and pleasant sky. 
California Rains 

ender UDDEN gusts of wind 

Toss the soft rustling leaves; 

e. Thin gray mists 

> will Billow and roll like silvery veils. 
Galloping thunder 

mate. Rides the darkening mountains 

‘stand Topped with curling ostrich-plume clouds 

‘0 his Whose sinuous movements threaten. 
A zig-zag neon lighting 

and Rends the sky, 

d the Followed by still moments 
Of expectancy ... 

ield Then the trembling air breaks 

tem Casting the diamond-clear tears of rain 
To spot and darken the dusty earth. 

, Gradually swirling water gathers 

crys In each gully, 


Swelling into a torrent 
Running seaward. 








* * * 
SUMMER JOBS FOR TEACHERS 


At Girl Scout Camps 


ICTURE yourself spending part of 

your summer in the mountains, sur- 
rounded by congenial people, having 
opportunity to share your interests with 
girls and other adults in an 
woodland atmosphere. 

If you like children and the satisfaction 
of seeing them develop socially, spirit- 
ually and educationally, if you enjoy the 
out-of-doors, simple, healthful living, 
sleeping under the stars, waking to a bird 






informal 
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call — there is a place for you in a Girl 
Scout Camp this summer. 

A variety of camp positiéns are open to 
you, according to your interests and 
abilities: Unit leader, counselor, program 
specialist (campcraft, nature, music, dra- 
matics, arts and crafts, photography), 
waterfront director, dietician, cook. 

Camps are located in all parts of Cali- 
fornia, as well as other States. Remunera- 
tion varies with the camp, length of 
season (2-8 weeks) and position. Pre- 
camp staff training of several days is given 
in most camps. 

For information about positions in Girl 
Scout camps, address inquiries to: Camp 
Advisor, Girl Scouts— Region 12, 535 
Ramona, Palo Alto, California. State type 
of position, general location and length 





of season preferred. 

A RICH EXPERIENCE IS IN STORE FOR GIRLS 
AND ADULTS WHO ATTEND Girt Scout 
CAMPS. PLAN NOW TO INCLUDE A CAMP 
LEADERSHIP EXPERIENCE IN YOUR SUMMER 
PLANS.—ELEANOR MONINGER. 

* * «& 

William R. Scott, publishers of many 
delightful picture-books for children, with 
offices at 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, has recently issued the following 
attractive titles, Here Comes Daddy, by 
Milius, price $1.25; Anywhere In The 
World, the story of plant and animal 
adaptation, by Webber, price $1.50; Ani- 
mal Hide and Seek, by Ipear, price $1.50; 
Bad Little Duckhunter, by Brown, price 
$1.50; Hurry Hurry, the story of a hurrier, 
by Hurd, price $1.35. 





COMING EVENTS 


Readers are cordially invited to contribute notices of educational meetings 


of Statewide and national significance 


March 31-April 3 — Conference on Vet- 
erans Education, sponsored by NEA 
Department of Higher Education, Chicago. 


April 2 — Edwin Markham’s Birthday. 


April 2-3 — California Business Teachers 
Association; annual Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 


meeting. 


April 6 — Easter Sunday. 


April 7-10— Annual Conference on 
Trade and Industrial Arts Education and 
Teacher Training. Sacramento. 


April 7-11 — Association for Childhood 
Education; international study conference. 


Oklakoma City. 


April 11, 12 — California Teachers 
Association Annual Meeting; State 
Council of Education; Board of Direc- 
tors; State Committee. Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


April 13-19 — Pan-American Week; in- 
ternational observance. For material address 
Pan-American Union, Washington 6, DC. 

(Turn to Page 56) 





| . UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 























At Berkeley 


For Bulletins, address 
Director of Summer Ses- 
sions, Berkeley 4, or 405 
Hilgard Ave., Los Ange- 
les 24, or Santa Barbara 
College, Santa Barbara, 
California. 


At Los Angeles 


To be held on the BERKELEY, the LOS ANGELES 
and the SANTA BARBARA campuses, the University 
of California Summer Sessions, with a wide variety 


of courses, will stress all 
phases of teacher training. 


At Santa Barbara 


lst SUMMER SESSION: 

Six Weeks — June 23 to August 2 

2np SUMMER SESSION: 

Six Weeks — August 4 to September 13 
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(Continued from Page 55) 


April 14, 15 — California School Super- 
visors Association Southern Section; meet- 
ing. State Building, Los Angeles. 


April 19, 20 — California Association for 
Childhood Education; annual 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles. 


meeting. 


April 21 — John Muir’s Birthday. 


April 21-26 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Seattle. 


April 28-May 3 — Public Schools Week; 
28th annual observance; Ckarles Albert 
Adams, State Chairman. 


April 30-May 2 — California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; annual convention. 
Long Beach. 


May 2-3 — Annual Northern California 
Music Festival; Stockton. Under auspices of 
Northern California School Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal Association. Festival Chairman, 
David Lawson, College of the Pacific. 


May 4 — Horace Mann Sesquicentennial 
Observance terminates; began May 4, 1946. 


May 5-12 — Inter-American Conference 
on the Conservation of Renewable Natural 
Resources. Yosemite National Park. 


May 10 —CTA Southern Section Coun- 
cil! regular meeting. At the Section head- 
quarters, 612 Soutk Figueroa Street. 


May 18— National Citizenship Day, 
annual observance sponsored by NEA 
Committee on Citizenship, 1201 16th 


Street NW, Washington 6, DC. 
May 30— Memorial Day. 


May 30, 31, June 1 — California Home 
Economics Association; annual State con- 
vention. Hotel Huntington, Pasadena. For 
information address Mrs. Verna Strader, 
601 Blackwood Avenue, North Sacramento. 


June 14— Flag Day. 
June 16-20—Childrens Theatre; 2nd 
annual conference, at University of Indiana, 
Bloomington; auspices American Education- 


al Theatre Association, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York 22, NY. 


June 16-28 — California Agricultural 
Teachers Association; summer conference. 


California Polytechnic School, San Luis 
Obispo. 


June 23-August 1 — Pacific Coast Coun- 
cil on Intercultural Education; annual 
graduate school summer workshop, under 








direction of Dr. Stewart G. Cole San 
Diego State College. For information ad 
dress the Council at 262 Chamber tte } 
merce Building, Los Angeles 15. 7 


June 23-August 1 — Workshop in Inter 
cultural Education. University of Southe 
California, Los Angeles. s 


June 30-July 5 — American Library Ago. 
ciation; annual conference. San Franciseg 


July 4— Independence Day. 


July 6-11 — National Education Associa 
tion; Representative Assembly and Com- 
mittees only. Cincinnati. Ohio. 


July 14-18 — Visual Education Institute. 


Sth session. University of Wisconsin 
’ 
Madison. 


July 14-25 — NEA Department of Clas, 
room Teachers; 4th national summer con 
ference. Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
For information address the Department zt 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington §, 
DC. 


July 28-August 22 — NEA Institute of 
Organization Leadership; second annual 
session. American University, Washington, 


DC. 


August 27-29 — National Association for 
Nursery Education; biennial conference. 
Whitcomb Hotel. For further information 
address Mrs. Helen Marckand, San Fran 
cisco State College. 


October — Southern California Boys 
Federation; 2nd annual convention. Alham 
bra High School, host. 


October 6-10 — American Public Health 
Association; 75tk annual meeting. Atlantic 
City. 


October 25-27 — CTA Bay Section; 6th 
annual leaders training conference. Asilo 
mar. 


November 9-15—— American Education 
Week; national observance. 


November 24, 25 — CTA Central Coast 
Section; annual convention. Monterey. 


November 27-29 — National Council of 
Teachers of English; annual convention. 
San Francisco. The first time NCTE has 
met west of Kansas City. For further im 
formation address Harlen M. Adams, State 
College, Chico. 


December 28-31 — Phi Delta Kappa; 
21st National Council. Hotel President, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Your dependable guide to 


the finest in school equipment 
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in solving the school buyer’s many assistance you need! 
problems. 


Like many other leading educators 
and school administrators, you, too, 
will find it profitable to consult us 
about your school-equipment needs. 


Our long experience and quality 
production equip us to meet your re- 
quirements efficiently, and economi- 
cally. Send for our latest free catalog 


American UNIVERSAL 
Better-Sight Desk No. 333 


American ENVOY 
Desk No. 362 
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American ENVOY 
Chair No. 368 


Send, today, for our latest catalog 


207 Van Ness Ave. South, San Franeiseo 3 


6900 Avalon Blivd., Los Angeles 3 


American BODIFORM 
Auditorium Chair 
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